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Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxina Pownze; as for bread, with 


milk or water, and with salt added; have read 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and 
tain when t 
apart on the 


a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 

it them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 

are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
with two forks, as they become te by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 
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THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 


FOR 


THE EARNEST INQUIRER. 


BY W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

“ For some years past, my work as u clergyman, and also as an Editor of Magazines, has brought 
me into correspondence with people in various parts of the world. Many of them have written to 
me, earnestly seeking for counsel as inquirers after the way of salvation; and it has been among the 
most deeply interesting details of my ministry to reply to these inquiries, and to endeavour to lead 
them into the Parnway or Peace. 

This frequent interchange of thought and feeling with correspondents, differing in character and 
in the circumstances of their earthly life, varying also in the colour and tones of their spiritual reali- 
zations, has made me acquainted with the heart-history of people more familiarly than a Christian 
minister can ordinarily expect to become; and it has seemed a duty to me that I should strive to 
make the experience thus acquired instrumental of good as widely as possible. And, as [am thankful 
to believe that this extensive correspondence has not been without beneficial results to those who 
have written to me, I thought that what did good to them might do good to others. I therefore 
resolved to include answers to as many of these inquiries as I could bring within the compass of a 
small volume.” 
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- thought ruins Impure blood tter h d, is the foundation of 
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ing remedial means should be always available. Nothing presence | all disease, hence the value of KAYE’S WORSDELL'S 

PILLS, which effectually cleanse the vital fluid from all 


the health so well as an occasional alterative, when the heat is 
oppressive and the nerves are unstrung. These pills act admirably | ; ew 

on the stomach, liver, and kidneys, and so thoroughly purify the thell | impurities. They ys re all the ongene, and restore 
that they are most efficient in warding off nausea, fever, diarrhea, | impaired health when all other remedies have failed. 
dysentry and other maladies, always rife throughout our summers. | tv A ° 
All whe have the natural and laudable desire of maintaining theirown | Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medj- 
and their families’ health cannot do better than trust to Holloway's cines, 

Pills, which will cool, regulate, and strengthen the system, at 1s. 13d. 2s. 9d., and 42. 6d. Pe bor. 
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ILLUSIONS 


A TALE OF 


ENGLISH COUNTRY 


DISPELLED. 


LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* MARY POWELL,’’ 


CHAPTER I.—SHAKING LOOSE AND SETTLING 
DOWN. 


THERE are some people so genial and | 
warm-hearted that their constant object is to | 
make others happy ; or, at all events, to give 
them all the pleasure and advantage ‘they 
can. Mrs. Elderfield was of this class ; she | 
would walk herself off her feet, as the saying | 
is, to succour, perhaps rescue, some one who, | 
after all, might turn out to be a very so-so 
person, but in the possibility of whose re- 
clamation she had a fine generous faith. 
If a case of genuine or plausible distress came | 
before her, she would do her best to sift it to 
the bottom; and, having satisfied herself, | 
would not only give largely of her means, but | 
deny herself, trouble herself, and undergo | 
some contumely and ridicule from those who | 
were readier to sneer than to go and do like- 
wise. When cases of this sort were in abey- | 
ance she was always making this one cheer- 
ful, that one comfortable, and preventing a 
third from feeling overlooked. What a sur- | 
passing blessing is it for the mistress of a 
family to have a cheerful voice and aspect, a | 
way of looking at the best side of things! It 
need not be said that Mrs. Elderfield was | 
happy in her servants, and they in her. They | 
were good servants, for she made them such ; 
they loved their places ; and when now and 
then a restless young spirit (there will occa- 
sionally be such, whether in kitchen or parlour) 
announced a desire for “ change,” Mrs. Elder- 
field, after an amicable conference or two in | 
which she poised the scales very evenly, in- | 
terested herself in procuring a change that 
should be a safe and desirable one. Nor was 
this usually difficult, for her servants, having 
well conducted themselves and received good 
training, were at a premium. 

If Mrs, Elderfield’s servants were happy 
in her, it need hardly be said that her husband 
was. His heart could safely trust in her, so 


| that he had no need of spoil; of business 


frauds, that is, and doing shabby things, and 
sailing too near the wind ; as many a man 
thinks himself obliged to do, whose wife is 
continually exceeding her allowance and 
worrying him for more. No, indeed;| 
from the time they began housekeeping as | 
young people on very moderate means, her 
wise economy and control over her personal 
VI. 


desires were such that she always kept 
within her allowance, and had a balance for 
charities. 

When a young family began to rise up 
around them, and Mr. Elderfield prospered 


| in business, he thought their scale of living 
| might increase in proportion to his income, 


and she named pretty.accurately what would 
be a fair addition to her housekeeping purse; 
but when he suggested a larger house, she 
said No, not yet ; let them rather make cer- 
tain improvements. So this was done, with 
so much taste and discretion as to make it a 
model home fit for Esquiros or Louis Blanc 
(had they then been writers), to go into rap- 
tures about. Eventually, when they left this 
house for a villa a little way. out of London, 
it fetched .a price which more than repaid 
Mr. Elderfield for all he had laid out on it. 
They had a daughter named Bessy, then 
a son called Hugh, then another daughter 


/'whom they named Alice, and some years 


after a girl whom they called Honora. It 
was Mrs. Elderfield’s delight to train. her 
eldest girl herself, with the help of masters. 
She was always at her mother’s side, in the 
store-room, the domestic offices, the nursery, 
hearing her directions to servants and trades- 
men, her conferences with poor people, and 


|imbibing with no conscious effort valuable 


details of housewifery, along with some that 
people might say a child could not, or need 
not, or had better not trouble herself about. 
But,—all was grist that came to her little 
mill! Tell me what new milk is made of, or 
honey—Can you say what meadow sweets the 
cow crops along with her grass, or what blos- 
soms the bee feeds on, or just sips and passes 
by? No, you cannot; you only know the 
result, and that is not poison, but something 
very wholesome and pleasant. 

Ultimately Bessy’s tastes tended towards 
the library rather than the housekeeper’s 
room, and Alice took her place with more 
natural bent for it. Nothing that adorned 
life came amiss to Honora ; her tastes were 
fostered by a good and intelligent governess, 
who did not attempt to set up a kingdom 
within a kingdom, but acknowledged her 
pupils’ mother as commanding officer, to 
whom she acted as first lieutenant. 

Hugh went to a public school, where, with- 
out being a brilliant boy, he gained the appro- 
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bation of his masters and the affection of his 


companions. There was a quality of relia- 
bility in him which they felt they could trust. 
Afterwards his father took him into his own 
office. In a few years Hugh expressed a 
desire to marry the sister of one of his school 
friends, the daughter of an affluent merchant 
and banker in one of our large provincial 
towns. His parents were ready to like her, 
and well pleased with the prudence of his 
choice. 

Mr. Elderfield now retired from business, 
leaving it to his son and another partner, but 
without taking his own name out of the con- 
cern. What a pity that he did not! The 
third partner proved a defaulter, and Mr. 
Elderfield had hardly become accustomed 
to a life of leisure when there came a 
grand crash. The defaulter had absconded, 
The father and son were overwhelmed by 
their liabilities, and if Hugh had not mar- 
ried a rich wife, he would have been reduced, 
like his father, to poverty. 

Sad to say, Hugh’s father-in-law could not 
be persuaded that Mr. Elderfield had not 
been greatly in fault. He had been in fault 
certainly, poor man, he should have taken 
his name out of the concern. But his motives 
had been of the kindest. Like many business 
men he had been in one important thing un- 
business-like. 

Mr. Stone, the father-in-law, stood by Hugh 
for his daughter’s sake, but on the condition 
that all business relations should henceforth 
cease between father and son. Hugh strictly 
complied with it, too strictly, his father thought, 
who was the sufferer ; and little by little it 
led to a complete estrangement, in spite of 
Mrs. Elderfield’s efforts to remove it. 

They were now so very poor that they re- 
moved to a cheap neighbourhood, where they 
made their little suffice by the strictest eco- 
nomy. The daughters wished to go out as) 
governesses, but Mr. Elderfield objected to) 
it. He had no longer any energy; and his 
health was so shaken that he sank intoa slow 
and sad decay, doing nothing himself and 


life. It pained him to see the change in 
her ; she had become very infirm, but her 
disposition was as unrepining and unselfish 
as ever. What had became of all her chari- 
ties? As far as money went their source 
was stopped; but there were a thousand 
ways in which she still contrived to do good 
to others. Experience, presence of mind, 
quick-sightedness, judgment, principle, sym- 
pathy—all made her still the valued friend of 
those around her. 

Hugh asked her if he could do anything 
for her. She told him that the annuity on 
which they had lived latterly during his 
father’s life would still suffice while she lived. 
He was thankful to hear it. 

After this Hugh maintained cordial rela- 
tions with his mother and sisters, and occca- 
sionally urged them to visit him. These 
invitations were not endorsed by his wife, 
who was nearly a stranger to them, and the 
expense would have been an obstacle had 
there been no other. 

Meanwhile Hugh Elderfield had a young 
family springing up, of whom he spoke in 
his occasional letters with parental fondness. 
He wished his mother could see them ; and 
his expression of this wish led her to say in 
reply that+it would give her very great 
pleasure’ if his dear girl Sabrina, whom she 
longed to make acquaintance with, might be 
| spared to her on a visit of a few weeks. 
| Mr, Elderfield readily accepted the invita- 
| tion for her, and at the time wheg this little 
| story begins, somewhere in the latter part of 
| April, Sabrina, a frank intelligent girl of 
|sixteen, undertook a journey to visit her 
grandmother and aunts at Monks Norton. 








CHAPTER II.—MEETING AND GREETING, 


“ARE you going to the station already, 
Honora ?” said Bessy. “Surely you will be 
too soon ?” 

“I may have seven or eight minutes to 
wait,” said Honora, “which will be much 
better than being too late.” 





contriving to keep them all employed for 
him ; so that, as he sometimes said in sorry | 
jest, there was not one too many to wait} 
on him. 

A legacy from an aged sister, whom he 
himself had formerly placed in competence, 
proved a seasonable resource. He sank this 
in an annuity on himself and his wife, and 
his latter years were passed in comfort. 

On his death Hugh attended the funeral, 
and loving words were exchanged between 
him and his mother, now in the decline of 





“Yes, much better,” said Mrs. Elderfield. 
“T should not like the poor girl to arrive 
and find no one waiting for her.” 

“Still there is reason in all things,” said 
Bessy, “ and Honora will be at least a quarter 
of an hour too soon.” 

“Oh, Bessy !” cried Honora, bursting out 
laughing. 

“You really will. It now 
minutes to the half-hour.” 

“ By your watch, which is always behind 
time.” 
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“« The hall clock always gains.” 

“But what does it signify?” persisted 
Honora, gaily. ‘‘ My time is no object.” 

“Just so. Off with you, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Elderfield, and Honora did not await a 
second bidding. 

“Is everything ready for Sabrina?” said 
Mrs. Elderfield presently. 

“ Yes, Alice is putting the finishing touches 


to the room now,” said Bessy ; “‘ and it looks | 


as neat and pretty as possible. 
Sabrina will not mind its having two beds ?” 

“Mind! I should think not,” said Mrs. 
Elderfield. ‘She may think herself very 
handsomely treated to have a bed to herself. 


What was good enough for Alice, my dear, | 


may surely be good enough for such a child. 
Very likely she does not have a room to her- 
self at home.” 

“Oh yes, mamma.” 

“IT doubt it very much. 
her age. Where is Alice? Oh, here she 
comes.—You have been making yourself 
smart, my dear.” 

“ First impressions are everything, 
Alice, knowingly. 

“ There’s the railway whistle!” said Bessy, 
who was standing at the window. “I really 
had no idea the train would so soon be in.” 

Presently cheerful voices were heard 


” 


approaching the house, which drew them all | 


to the door. In another moment a sunny 
young girl ran up to them, and began kissing 
all round. 
plump, pretty figure, bright brown eyes and 
hair, and healthy brunette complexion. 

‘So you are Sabrina. Welcome, my love,’ 
said her grandmother after looking earnestly 
at her, and then kissing her again. 

‘Should you have known me for an Elder- 
field, grandmamma ?” was her smiling un- 


’ 


daunted question, asshe met her grandmother's | 


| Mrs. Elderfield. 


keen eyes. 


“ Not unless you had been ticketed, like | 


“What makes you think so?” said Honora ; 
“we always do.” 

“Oh, do you? I thought, in these quiet 
places, people didn’t dress just for one 
another.” 

“Our rule is to pay one another the same 
compliment that we should do to strangers.” 





I suppose | 


You did not at| 


said | 


| 


|of a door as she passed, said, “ Grand- 
|mamma’s roomP” 


She was of middle height, with a| 
they speedily drew round it. 
|tea, and Alice carved the chicken. 
|was promoted to a seat next 
| mamma. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“ And a very good rule too. Dear me, is 
this my room ?4Who sleeps in the other bed ?” 

“*T do, if it’s all the same to you.” 

“Not all the same, of course, but I shall 
I have always 


” 


} 
| like having you very much. 
| had a separate room at home—— 
| “Where your house is about four times as 
| large, perhaps.” 
“Quite that, I think; but this seems a 
| very pretty little one.” Having quickly ar- 
| ranged her dress, she said, “I am ready now, 
|aunt,” and passed her arm round her waist. 
**T know I shall like you.” 

“ T hope we shall all like one another ; Iam 
| sure I don’t know why we should not,” said 
Honora. “ We cannot run down the stairs, 
| though, in this affectionate way.” 
Sabrina laughed, and touching the handle 


‘No, no; you must not go in there,” said 


'Honora, quickly,—“not without leave, at 
| least.” 


“Oh, dear! ‘the mysterious boudoir.’ ” 

“Ves, the mysterious boudoir ; that name 
will just fit it.” 

The tea-table looked very tempting, and 
Bessy made 
Sabrina 
her grand- 


“Promoted, you understand,” said Honora. 
“Oh yes, I understand. The usual rule, 


| I suppose, is age before honesty.” 


“I’m sure yours is an honest face,” said 


“Thank you, grandmamma; I am glad 


a little boy being sent to school for the first | you think it so.” 


time,” said Mrs. Elderfield, smiling. ‘“‘ Come, | 
I see your papa’s eyes ; but your nose is not | 


his at all.” 

Then ensued a variety of family inquiries, 
all of which Sabrina answered easily and 
unconcernedly. She spoke very fluently of 
her journey, and the various little occurrences 
on the road; and at length, without waiting 
to be asked, turned to Honora and said,— 

“Perhaps I can go to my room now ?” 

**Come with me,” said Honora ; and they 
went up-stairs together. 

“I suppose you don’t dress here?” said 
Sabrina, carelessly. 








** And so your papa is quite well?” 

“Oh yes. He has nothing really the 
matter with him, only he will overwork him- 
self so. ‘Then he comes home worn, we 
won’t say cross, and takes a dismal view of 
things. Mamma and I laugh at him, and 
after a good dinner, a few glasses of wine, 
and a cigar, he is all right.” 

“Humph! I did not know your father 
smoked.” 

“Oh, grandmamma! everybody does.” 

“Ladies and all?” said Honora, laughing. 

“No, but all the men; and even the boys 
are beginning.” 
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“That is too bad,” said Mrs. Elderfield. 
“They should not, if I had the management 
of them.” 

“Schoolboys, I mean, grandmamma; not 
in the nursery.” 

“Ah, they do all sorts of bad things, I’m 
afraid, at great schools. But the masters are 
in fault.” 

“ The masters can’t help it, Oliver says.” 

“ Does Oliver smoke?” 

“I’m afraid he does now and then, but 
not often.” 

“Pray, are you out?” 
Bessy. 

“Not yet, aunt ; I’m only sixteen. 
made you ask ?” 

“ Somehow I fancied you must be.” 

“JT wish I were; and yet life is very 
pleasant as it is. When once out, I cannot 
go in again.” 

“ What a melancholy reflection !” 

“Oh, it’s a serious thing, I assure you! I 
shall incur lots of responsibilities when once 
out ; but yet it will be very delightful.” 

“* What difference can it make? you seem 
quite womanly now, and seem quite your 
mother’s companion.” 

“Ves, lam, but yet I see very little of 
her, much less than I shall when she chape- 
rons me everywhere. We have set our minds 
on having the drawing-room new furnished. 
Papa says no; but of course we shall not 
listen to him.” 

Her aunts looked at her with some surprise, 
but did not say anything. The chat took 
another direction, and was very pleasantly 
sustained. 

“This is a pretty neighbourhood, I sup- 
pose?” said Sabrina. “I mean to take it by 
storm. I have brought two sketch-books, a 
large and a little one, and papa says he 
expects them to be quite filled.” 

“T am glad you are fond of sketching,” 
said Honora. 

“Oh, passionately. Are you?” 

“Very. I shall like sketching with you.” 

“ That will be delightful.” 

“‘ Are you fond of music, my dear?” 

“Oh yes, grandmamma. Blangini says I 
have a very good mezzo-soprano; you shall 
judge of it by and by.” 

Mrs. Elderfield could not help smiling. 
In her young days, girls had waited to be 
asked, and even required to be pressed. 

“Ts this a musical neighbourhood ?” con- 
tinued Sabrina. “Oh, but I believe you don’t 
visit much.” 

“TI think the neighbourhood is very much 
like other places,” said Mrs. Elderfield ; 


said her aunt 


What 





“but you know it is small. There is very 
little visiting ; but the persons of whgm our 
society is composed are of average intelli- 
gence and education.” 

“Ah, that’s very nice; what Sir Walter 
Scott liked. He said, ‘I hope Sophia’s 
society will be little and good.’ Of course 
it was the first in London, Za créme de la 
créme, just what I should delight in. But 
Winterport is split into so many sets.” 

“Sects?” 

“No, I said se¢s; but certainly every sect 
is represented. The High Church set has 
the highest tone, and therefore mamma rather 
likes it, but papa does not, and though we 
are Church, we are not High Church. The 
Roman Catholics are feebly represented, 
though Wood Park is in the neighbourhood. 
There are numbers of Catholic visitors there, 
of course, but they show themselves very 
little in the town,—now and then a couple 
of ascetic-looking young men, in extra- 
ordinary hats and long straight coats, or a 
lovely sister of mercy. I should almost like 
to be a Catholic, to be a sister of mercy.” 

“My dear! I hope you are not in 
earnest.” 

“Oh no, grandmamma, I was only in sport, 
though the externals of Romanism are cer- 
tainly very attractive.” 

** Very ensnaring.” 

“Yes, but they have not ensnared me. We 
had a French governess who quite disen- 
chanted me. My leanings are quite the 
other way.” 

“* My dear, do explain.” 

“With all my heart, grandmamma, when 
we are at leisure for a theological contro- 
versy.” 

“ Which we hardly want the first even- 
ing.” 

“Oh no.” 

“ But you spoke of sects,” observed Mrs. 
Elderfield. ‘I don’t call Catholics and Pro- 
testants sects.” 

“No, but we have every variety of genus 
Dissenter. The Rationalists are decidedly the 
most well-bred and intellectual. They are 
very wealthy too, and carry weight in society ; 
in fact, they take place with almost any.” 

“Are there many of them?” inquired 
Bessy. 

“ A good many,” replied Sabrina. “Some 
of them are related to mamma, and conse- 
quently to me; so that I see a good deal of 
them, and know what nice, pleasant, well- 
informed people they are. Some persons are 
quite afraid of them, which is very prejudiced 
and illiberal.” 
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“ Does your papa see much of them ?” 

“Oh, he asks them to dinner, of course, 
and dines with them in return, I have heard 
him often say that he knows no houses where 
he has heard better conversation. At other 
times, when he has been a little hypped, he 


has pronounced them narrow, viewy, and all 


sorts of things.” 

“ Unsafe, perhaps ?” 

“ No, he does not call them unsafe.” 

Mrs. Elderfield checked a little sigh. 

After tea Sabrina ran to the piano, and 
though after the first chord she cried “Oh!” in 
comic dismay, she pronounced, after rapidly 
running over the keys, that the tone was not 
bad by any means, and would do very well 
to sing to. 

**Only it is not concert pitch.” 

“T prefer it not being quite at concert 
pitch,” said Honora ; “ I can sing to it more 
easily.” 

“Oh yes, of course; only Blangini would 
exclaim—— ” 

** Keep the secret, then.” 

After a little more preluding Sabrinasaid,— 

“What would you like, grandmamma ? 
Something English, I dare say ?” 

“ Whatever you please, my dear. 
ference is rather for Italian.”’ 

Sabrina looked surprised, but immediately 
dashed into one of the “ Canti Populari.” 

“Do you think that pretty ?”’ she said. 

“Yes, it always was a favourite of mine. 
Thank you.” 

“Oh, you knew it? 
you do not know.” 

But they knew the second 
Sabrina laughed, and said,— 

“How is it you are so well up in 
music? Do you subscribe?” 

‘No, but I have a friend who does,” said 
Honora, “and if I particularly like anything, 
she copies it for me, or I copy it.” 

“Oh, what a waste of time copying is! 

“That depends. It saves waste of money.” 

“Yes; you must let me copy for you, 
aunt, while Iam here. I will, gladly.” 

“Thank you; I won’t say no to sucha 
good offer.” : 

“ You sing 
rising. 

“Let us try a duet.” 

“ Shall I play the accompaniment ?” 

“Oh no, thank you.” 

“Let us have this dear old thing, ‘ Per 
valli.’ ” 

“Yes, mamma is very fond of it.” 

Before they had sung six bars Sabrina 
found that Honora’s voice was quite as good 


My pre- 


I will sing something 


song too. 


new 


3? 


now, please,” said Sabrina, 


as her own, and that she had been as care- 
|fully taught. This made her do her best. 
| There was just a family likeness in their 
| voices, which made them accord very agree- 
ably. At the end of the last note some one 
clapped vigorously at the parlour door, and 
cried,— 

“ Charming ! 


charming, young ladies!” 


CHAPTER III.—BEATING UP RECRUITS. 

“ Mayor Goopwoop, you have missed a 
pretty duet,” said Mrs. Elderfield, as a plea- 
sant-looking middle-aged gentleman entered 
the room. 

“ How can you say so, when I heard it in 
the hall?” said he, “though I admit that 
they were only sons ctouffés. But I shall hope 
for an encore. Miss Sabrina Elderfield, I 
presume ?” with a profound bow. * 

** My granddaughter, major.” 

“ You have come to enliven this remote 
corner of our oblate spheroid, I suppose, and 
enlighten us about the newest manners and 
customs of our great metropolis ?” 

“Oh no,” said Sabrina, carelessly, “ only 
from Winterport.” 

“ Only from Winterport—that great empo- 
rium of arts, manufactures, and commerce ? 
You speak of it disparagingly.” 

“Only as compared with London, which 
exceeds it as much as I suppose Winterport 
exceeds Monk’s Norton.” 

“Let me beg you will not form conclusions 
too hastily. We residents think much of 
Monk’s Norton.” 

“Oh, has it any features of interest ?” 

“Interest? Well, it has a daily post—and 
a railway station—and last year a four-in-hand 
coach, though that dropped for want of 
public spirit and patronage.” 

“Why, surely that would be benighted,” 
said Sabrina. 

“T beg your pardon—the good old times. 
You and I recollect, Mrs. Elderfield, what 
the old coaching days were.” 

“ Indeed I do,” said Mrs. Elderfield. 

Major Goodwood thereafter directed his 
conversation to Mrs. Elderfield and her two 
eldest daughters, while Honora and Sabrina 
were as quiet as mice. Presently Honora 
began to open a skein of sewing silk, and 
Sabrina mutely put up her hands to hold it for 
her. 

Major Goodwood, looking round at them, 
said,— : 

“You two remind me of Sir Joshua’s pic- 
ture of the Ladies Waldegrave ; a charming 














painting, only so dreadfully faded.” 
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“ Ah, we had that at our Art Exhibition,” 
said Sabrina. “It és dreadfully faded, but the 
pose of the sisters is graceful.” 

“Sir Joshua was famous, you know, for 
coming off with flying colours. Do you 
paint ?” 

“ Not in oils.” 

“ Ah.” He turned to challenge Mrs. Elder- 
field to a game of backgammon, and while 
Bessy was setting the board, he said,— 

“*] want to interest you all in this fancy 
fair of Mrs. May’s.” 

“ For Lady Maudlin’s Home ?” said Mrs, 
Elderfield. ‘We have scarcely heard any- 
thing about it.” 

“Oh, then that shows you have not lately 
seen Eleanor. She is full of it. I want to 
enlist all of you.” 

“T am afraid we can only be well- 
wishers.” * 

“Oh, that won’t be enough.” 

“But we have not sovereigns to throw 
away !” 

‘Oh, shillings will suffice; they will do 
wonders.” 

“What is the object of the fair?” said 
Sabrina to Honora. 

“To raise funds for an old endowment. 
An old lady of the last century founded a 
Home for six ‘ disconsolate spinsters,’ who 
were all to be grievously afflicted in some 
way or other in order to be eligible. Some- 
times it is called Lady Maudlin’s Charity, or 
Lady Maudlin’s Trust, but oftener Lady 
Maudlin’s Home.” 

“ Dear, I should think it a nice thing. Are 
the funds exhausted ?” 

‘No, but they do not go as far as when 
the necessaries of life were cheaper. Anda 
few people want it to be extended to a larger 
number of recipients.” 

“Oh, they may surely do so if they will,” 
said Sabrina. “Bazaars are such paying 
things.” 

“ But hardly in a small neighbourhood.” 

“Not so very small,” interposed Major 
Goodwood. “I won’t hear it libelled. I 
mean to brush a good many people together, 
as a gardener brushes a heap of dead 
leaves,” 

“T hope you may,” said Alice, laughing. 
“ Where will they come from?” 

“Oh, a good many from this house. You 
for one.” 

“Well, you have an object before you, 
at any rate.” 

** Do you mean to call yourself an object, 
Miss Alice? Fie, for shame! Come, now, 
sing again, young ladies.” 





“T am quite ready if Sabrina is,” said 
Honora. 
“Oh yes,” said Sabrina, with alacrity; so 


they sang another duet, into which Sabrina | 


threw her very best expression. Just as 


they concluded with a dying fall which | 


she flattered herself would elicit applause, 


she found Major Goodwood was quietly | 


talking with Mrs. Elderfield as if there were 
no young ladies in the world, ending with— 

“ Yes, that will just suit Tom Cotton.” 

Sabrina gave Honora an amused look, 
while Honora turning half round, said— 
“ What have you found to suit your friend 
Mr. Cotton, Major Goodwood ?” 

“Not a wife,” replied he, smiling. “I’ve 
tried to tempt him more than once, but no 

“Oh, I did not know that was in question. 
I dare say you make bachelorhood too at- 
tractive to him.” 

“Well, it may be so, for it zs very 
pleasant.” 

“For shame !” said Alice. 

“ What heresy!” muttered Sabrina. 

“* Major Goodwood means that any life is 
pleasant to him, I think,” said Mrs. Elder- 
field. “I can’t imagine any harmless state 
that would be altogether disagreeable to him.” 

‘No, but the single life is particularly de- 
lightful, if so be it’s not ascetic ;—one is 
made so much of by the ladies.” 

At this they all laughed ; and after an hour 
or so of such innocent badinage and recrea- 
tive chat, Major Goodwood wished them 
good evening. Before he went he said to 
Honora,—* You have not been to the school 
lately. ” 

“T'was preparing for this young lady,” 
said Honora. ‘Besides what do you call 
lately? I was there on Friday.” 

“‘ Every day, Miss Honora, every day you 
are wanted. Though there are ninety on the 
books, there were only twenty this morning in 
the school.” 

‘“‘ Oh, that was bad. 


” 


I must look them all 
up. 
“Yes, you really must ; good night.” 
When Mrs. Elderfield and her eldest 
daughter were shut into their room for the 
night, Bessy said, smiling,— 

‘Well, mamma, what do you think of the 
newly arrived?” 

“She is a specimen of the modern fast 
young lady, I suppose,” said Mrs. Elderfield. 
“T am certainly struck a little at the dear 
girl’s self-assurance.” 

“Yes, it is amusing for a little while, but 
I think it will annoy me if she goes on so.” 
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“T don’t think she will. We shall soon| 
know each other better. She is an intelli- 
gent girl, and has a good disposition, if I mis- 
take not.” 

“T have often wondered what a daughter | 
of Hugh's and Letitia’s would be,” said | 
Bessy. “ Now I know.” | 

“ Hardly yet,” said her mother. She} 
has her father’s eyes and smile. They found | 
their way to my heart directly. I suppose | 
‘her nose is like her mother’s; at any rate, | 
it is not his.” 

“No, prettier. She is a pretty girl. And_| 
she carries herself well, only with rather an 
air of self-consequence.” 


** *She seems to say, ye meaner fowl, give place! | 
I am all beauty, dignity, and grace.’” 


“ That will wear off,” said Mrs. Elderfield. | 
“There is no commoner fault among the 
young than that of overrating themselves.” 

‘** But she wumderrates others,” observed 
Bessy. ‘* Why should she take it for granted | 
that you could not appreciate Italian music? 
or that Honora could not play? or that we | 
had no society ?” 

“The object next before us seems larger 
than that in the distance. It is the law of 
perspective. Continual self-contemplation 
dwarfs the proportions of others.” 

‘“* Well, I hope she will soon be less self- 
contemplative,” said Bessy. I saw _ her 
settling her ribbon in the glass, quite un- 
concernedly, when Major Goodwood was 
looking at her all the time.” 

“And, by the way, how effective and pretty | 
is that ‘bunch of blue ribbon that ties up 
her bonnie brown hair’! It reminds me of 
Reynolds’ Sleeping Girl.” 

“Her manners are more like twenty-six | 
than sixteen,” said Bessy. 

“No, Bessy, I think not. She will tone 
down before she is twenty-six,—know her 
own place.” 

“Well, I’m sure I hope she will, long| 
before. Then she will be a nice creature.” 

“ She will brighten us up. Do you know, I 
already feel her presence like the breath of 
spring, scented with hawthorn.” 

“You are the most poetical among us,” 
said Bessy, laughing, and Mrs. Elderfield | 
laughed too. 

“Ves,” she said, “I believe I am. I| 
expect to grow very fond of her, and that all | 
of you will be fond of her in a little while.” | 

“‘ Well, I hope we may,” said Bessy. 


“She speaks affectionately of her mother, | 
calls her ‘ darling mamma.’ 
such strong expressions to you, mother; 


We never used | 


1) 


|observed Sabrina. 


always thought that you did not feel them 
necessary.” 

“ No indeed, Bessy, but yet Sabrina, in her 
young warmth, may feel all she expresses.” 

“Ah, mother,” said Bessy, kissing Mrs. 
Elderfield’s forehead, “I feel much more 
than I can express.” 

“T am sure you do, my child.” 

Next morning Honora said, “I shall start 
soon after breakfast to look up Major Good- 
wood’s recalcitrants. Will you go with me, 
Sabrina ?” 

“Oh yes, please,” said Sabrina. 
came they to be Major Goodwood’s?” 

“His sister contributed liberally to the 


How 


|school-house last year, and is very much 


interested in its success.” 

“Are they rich, then ?” 

‘Oh no, not what is called so; not as rich 
as many people who fancy they have not 


‘nearly so much to bestow in charity and 


benevolence.” 

“ Ah, that’s because they’re single, I dare 
say. A single man, you know, must be puzzled 
how to lay his money out, except in cigars.” 

“‘T don’t think he would tell you so,” said 
Honora, smiling. 

They started early, in cheerful spirits, 
leaving every one of the others, as it 
happened, with something to do which could 
best be done in their absence. Passing from 
under what would have beenacommon enough 
entrance but for a little brickwork projection, 
which at once relieved it from that oppro- 


|brium, and was now wreathed with J/o- 


randia Barclayana, the Judas plant, ecre- 
mocarpus, and a few other flowering creepers 
with simpler names, they went through a 


'strip of garden, beyond which the country 


road took a sudden curve, which being also 


on a steep slope, was, as Honora remarked, 
very pretty but rather dangerous. 


At this 
turn of the road they met a good-natured 


| looking railway porter, who touched his cap 


and said, “Thankee, ma’am,” to Honora, 


‘who only smiled and said, “How do you 


do?” 

“That seems like the rule of contrary,” 
“*How do you do’ 
generally comes first, and ‘Very well, I 
thank you,’ afterwards.” 

** Oh, I knew what he meant.” 

“What did he mean?” 

“To thank me for a little mould of jelly I 
carried to his sick wife yesterday.” 

After a short silence Sabrina said, “ Aunt 
Honora, do you know I feel irresistibly 
impelled to call you Honor, and drop the 
<aunt;’ may 1?” 
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““ Certainly not,” said Honora, laughing. |extended her fingers to Honora without 


“ Why not?” rising. They stood and attended a little to 
“ Because it would not be right. Why|the catechising, which was all very well 
should you?” unless for rather a want of simplicity, and 


“Why, somehow you seem so young and | then turned to another class, evidently ex- 
companionable that I feel towards you just | pecting Honora’s peculiar attention. Her 
as if you were not my aunt.” way of teaching was much more brisk than 

“Much obliged, but I really cannot drop | Miss Goodwood’s, and immediately made 
my title.” the children brisk too, so the half-hour 

“ Are you proud of it?” seemed short to all concerned; and when 

“Proud of being your aunt? No, I|Honora and Sabrina took leave, they were 
really don’t think that I am.” evidently regretted, including Miss Good- 

Here they both laughed, and Honora| wood, who now inclined to forsake her class 
added, “I suppose before you came here|in their favour. After a few friendly words 
you thought all aunts must be like Miss|they went away. 

Grizzel Oldbuck with her powdered oupee| When they left the school-house Honora 
and vermilion-coloured mittens. Here comes| thought there would yet be time to reach a 
one of my recalcitrants.—Joey, where are|certain point, from which Sabrina would 
you going to?” obtain a pretty view. As they walked towards 

‘Scare the crows, ma’am.” it Sabrina inquired,— 

“Qh, but you must go to school. Major; “Is Miss Goodwood nice ?” 

Goodwood says so. He says if you don’t} ‘What do you call nice?” said Honora. 
go, he’ll ostracize you.” “ Particular? fastidious?” 

Honora accompanied this terrible threat} ‘“‘ No, a nice sort of person.” 
with an awful look, which would have had} “Oh yes, I think so; she is very humble.” 
the desired effect had not Sabrina nullified it} “A little fade, is not she?” 
by laughing, in which Joey, though he did} “Oh, I hardly know. She is not very 
not see the joke, laughed too. strong.” 

“Ah, it’s nothing to laugh at,” said| ‘Do you mean out of health?” 

Honora; “good boys get good marks, and} ‘Why, at any rate she thinks so; and 
a certain number of marks get them a half-| perhaps she is right. Her brother is very fond 
penny, and at Christmas they get ever so| of her—very kind to her.” 

many nice things given them off a beautiful} “I suppose they are an acquisition to you 
Christmas-tree. So I think you will be a in such a small neighbourhood.” 

good boy, Joey, and go to school.” | “Oh yes, they are very kind neighbours. 

Not a word from Joey, who, however, set) Miss Goodwood takes great interest in Lady 
his face schoolwards, holding a finger which | Maudlin’s Home. There, Sabrina, you can 
Honora extended to him tightly clutched, | now see some of our landmarks ; the church 
while she continued talking to him as child- | looks pretty here, I think.” 
ren like to be talked to. Mundane objects | ‘“‘ Yes, it would make a pretty sketch.” 
of harmless desire were graphically depicted,| _“ That upright, quaint little red-brick house 
with now and then a leaning towards morality, | ‘with crocketed pinnacles is Major Good- 
—the advantages of being a good boy and|wood’s. He calls it the Sentry-box.” 
the disadvantages of being a bad one. Led} Sabrina laughed, and said,— 
thus winningly to the very door of the temple “Tt is almost 25 narrow and upright. The 
of learning, Joey went in. | garden seems pretty. 

A succession of similar triumphs followed,| “ Yes, he delights in it. My mother and 
in which Sabrina took lively interest, and she | ‘he have quite a “rivalry which shall have the 
proved a very useful assistant. When the | earliest flowers and vegetables.” 
last alumnus was conducted to the threshold | | ‘How far the village lies below us! I 
they went in with him, and spent half an | ‘did not think we had mounted so high. It 
hour in superintending the proceedings. A /is flat enough in the other direction, where I 
lady of rather faded complexion and fragile | see the distant railway embankment. Who 
figure was seated face to face with a semi- lives in that great white house with a flat 
circle of infants with their hands behind | balustraded roof?” 
them, who seemed to be undergoing some | “Mr. Ridley, the principal landed pro- 
sort of catechising. She bestowed an ex-| | prietor. He is a benevolent man ; but he 
pressive look on the visitors, which did duty/and the vicar are not quite so much in 
for a verbal welcome, and sweetly smiling, laccord as they might be, because they hold 
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very different opinions. Both are good men 
in their way.” 

“* He can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
right,’ ” said Sabrina. 

“ Only it is difficult sometimes to decide 
whose life zs in the right,” said Honora. 
“Some would say that of Simon Stylites was, 
or of St. Francis of Assisi. So the axiom 
does not remove the difficulty.” 

“ Those relations of mamma’s, whom I was 
speaking of yesterday evening,” said Sabrina, 
“ are in the wrong, grandmamma thinks ; but 
yet even she could not think so of their lives. 
There are no better people in the world 
than the Highmores. Anna is my particu- 
lar friend.” 

‘‘Mamma does not judge any one illibe- 
rally,” said Honora. “She only fears for 
them when she thinks they hold dangerous 
doctrines.” 

‘“ But they might think the same of grand- 
mamma,” 

“Just so. Bonner and Gardiner might 
think so of Ridley and Latimer.” 

“Oh, aunt!” said Sabrina, laughing, “the 
Highmores are not the least bit the Bonner 
or Gardiner.” 

“ Of course, I only used them for examples, 
—not very good ones, perhaps.” 

“* How shall we know where 
lies ?” 

* There is but one answer, 
and to the testimony.’ The Bible affords the 
key.” 

‘But there are so many ways of reading 


” 


1 
4 


the truth 


1t. 

“ That is true,” said Honora. “ And those 
who read it in a painstaking spirit, even if 
they mistake its meaning, should be treated 
very leniently. But those who would with- 
hold it from the laity, or who say of every 
passage they cannot make tally with their 
own preconceptions that it is mistranslated, 
are hardly to be trusted as safe guides, 
for they need one themselves. But come, 
it is time for us toturn our faces homeward.” 

“JT feel dreadfully tired,” said Sabrina. 
“‘ Could we not return by the train?” 

“ What a cockney idea! Of course we 
could, but the nearest station is 
distance off.”’ 


some 
3 Mad 


“ Oh no.” 
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“Do let us go by rail then, aunt Honor! 


| I'll pay.” 


“ Nonsense ; it will be but fourpence.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” said Sabrina gaily, 
and they started for the railway station, quite 
freshened by the suggestion. A short path 
which Honora meant to take was cut off by 
a gate being locked which was too high for 
them to scale. 

“What is Oliver going to be?” inquired 
Honora, as they cheerfully stepped out. 

“ Papa wants him to be in the bank; but 
he himself would prefer going into the army, 
which you know would be ruination to him.” 

“That does not follow. We cannot do 
without soldiers in the present state of 
affairs.” 

“No more than without jailors; but you 
know, or perhaps you don’t know, aunt Honor 
dear, the very low tone that exists among 
soldiers,” 

* You know all about it, I dare say,” said 
Honora. 

“Well, I do know a good deal, certainly,” 
said Sabrina ; “ because, you see, we hear 
all sorts of subjects talked about; and with 
regard to the present state of the army Mrs. 
Flunkett has put us quite au courant. You 
would hardly believe the things she has told 
us?” 

“* How do you know till you try me? How- 
ever, I can quite believe that your papa’s 
views and wishes may be quite different from 
Oliver’s. And very likely Oliver will outgrow 
his present ambition for a red coat. Your 
papa, when a boy, thought that the supreme 
bliss must be to drive a four-in-hand.” 

“ How amusing!” said Sabrina laughing. 
‘No one would suspect him of it now.” 

“No, I dare say not. And what is Kate’s 
object of desire to come out ?”’ 

“Kate cannot bear the idea of coming 
out. She would like to slip through life 
without it altogether. She is not very pretty, 
you must know, and I think it would be 
kinder of mamma to ignore it instead of 
reminding her of it continually. She scribbles 
a good deal, and is a dear lover of stories. 
She —— ”’ 

At this instant a little dog squeezed itself 
under a gate, and ran into the road, and 
Sabrina exclaimed,— 

** What a frightful little 


, 
dog ! 
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WALKS IN THE ENGADINE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOoREST,” 


PART 


CHAPTER I,—EN ROUTE FOR THE ENGADINE. 


£n route for the Engadine! This summer 
we wandered to the Ardennes and threaded 
the lonely windings of the Moselle. In the 
former the wide forest tracks of the days when 
the melancholy Jaques soliloquized have 
greatly diminished, and the stretches of culti- 
vated land are large. But sermons in stones 
might nevertheless be still found in the grand 
red sandstone crags which occasionally pro- 
trude themselves where the wood lies thickest. 
“The Moselle ” sounds may be, a platitude to 
the tourist Jar excellence who has been up the 
Rhine to the confluence, or who has merely 
visited Tréves, slept there a night, and re- 
turned to his route. Not so, however, to 
those who have become familiar with its 
sunny valleys and warm hill-sides, crossing 
its insidious windings in ferry-boats with 
market-women from the nearest hamlets, or 
circumventing them (to use a paradox) by 
climbing a mountain side to come straight 
down on the other, and so cut off a long in- 
volution of the wayward stream, which winds 
and twists so persistently and often that one 
seems to be going up the coursé when one is 
coming down, and vice versé. Who would 
not have passed on, as we did, free and un- 
fettered of all baggage but such as could be 
strapped at our waists or carried in the most 
diminutive of hand-bags, just what we wanted 
for the night, including slippers for our weary 
feet, a volume of “ The Millon the Floss” to , 
read by the way, and a little supply of more 
material food for an extempore gouter or 
lunch, The orchards were our fruit garden, 
laden with the most luscious of cherries, red, 
white, and black. In the villages we could stop 
to drink at a fountain, or perchance a little 
close-capped maiden would fill a brazen bowl 
and raise it to our lips, thankful for the large 
and welcome quaff; or an old man would 
offer a coarse cup when he saw us drinking 
from our palms. Sometimes we rested in 
the cool stillness of the village church, or 
beneath a wide-spreading lime tree. 

Our first halting-place was Alf, memo- 
rialized by Mr. Kingsley in “Two Years 
Ago.” We knew that we were coming to a 








picturesque, much-to-be-admired spot; but 
not the most flowery description, even were it 





First. 


to merge into Eastern hyperbole, could quite 
make you to understand how very lovely the 
little nestling village appeared to us on that 
calm purple-skied June evening, when the 
blaze of the day was past, and life, released 
from the sluggishness of an almost scorching 
heat, intensified by refraction from the vine- 
terraced hill-sides, was just astir with renewed 
vigour in animal, bird, and insect world. Who 
would not have sighed many a happy sigh of 
hushed gladness on that never-to-be- forgotten 
walk to the baths of Bertrich? The road 
lay through a very garden of Eden for fer- 
tility. I could only compare it to the waving 
luxuriance of the Rajmahal hills, or to the 
rank profusion and wealth of verdure along 
the road to the cinnamon gardens in Ceylon. 
Heavily laden lime trees lined the way, scent- 
ing the air far and wide with their rich odour ; 
bees made deep low music amid their pen- 
dent creamy blossoms ; girls in a picturesque 
kerchief head-dress, and tottering children, 
and men and lads in shirt-sleeves or blue 
blouses worked as if it were but play, amid the 
warm, fragrant wealth of hay which everywhere 
lay over the meadows in abundant, overflow- 
ing waves and wreaths. The harvest was so 
full that the garners could scarcely hold it. 
All along the road we met little light-made 
carts, composed of two or three rough poles 
and sticks, laden with as much of the sweet 
freight as a man and a boy might draw, for 
the primitive place seemed scarcely to boast 
a horse; and the wayside was filled by merry 
lads and lasses, all gladsome and happy and 
light-hearted for joy at the unwonted wealth. 
They nodded, and smiled, and greeted us 
with cordial looks, and one man said, “‘ We 
may dance and sing, for the harvest is good.” 
At our feet rana brooklet, murmuring tune- 
fully to the song of the birds overhead ; and 
beyond, the rounded undulating mountain 
sides were green with the tall climbing vines, 
or darker and more varied stretches of forest 
trees. 

This to us will be the Moselle henceforth. 
Another picture than that taken, I fancy, as the 
general interpretation of it by conventional 
or prospective tourists—tourists who, as we 
say, think of the Moselle as Tréves, or a 
winding river with vine hills on its banks, 
at most. Yet Tréves, too, has its grand 
romance of old cathedral, and Roman gate, 
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and beauteous amphitheatre. Does any one 
who visits Tréves wander, I wonder, to its 
outskirts, along the hot dusty road beyond the 
old city, and stand, as we did, within the 
beautiful, graceful oval of that amphitheatre, 
still perfect in outline as when first its sur- 
rounding tiers of solid masonry were raised, 
although now its archways and rows of tower- 
ing seats, from which once a grand assembly 
of spectators gazed at fearful sports, are in 
ruins, grass-grown, and in parts nearly levelled 
tothe ground? Wehad seen the still almost 
undecayed arena at Nismes, and so in imagi- 
nation could supply the gaps and more easily 
cement the crumbling broken parts. We 
climbed to the top of a turf-covered vault, 
and gazed out upon the scene beyond—a 
strange contrast to the spot in which we sat ; 
and yet now how time had blended the two 
into one picture of peace and tranquillity ! 

In days of yore, when Romans, or their 
conquered satellites of the region round, were 
occupied in that vast architecture, what did 
these undulating vine-clad sunny hills look 
like? Were they not then darksome, covered 
with thick forest, probably inhabited by savage 
beasts? And what were the people like ?— 
these quiet vine-dressers and hard-working 
stone-cutters of to-day. 

But I must not go back to ancient history ; 
my story is quite of the present—of only a 
few days ago. We left old Tréves early one 
glorious morning at six o'clock by the boat 
for Berncastel—another of Mr. Kingsley’s 
favourite spots—and Pinderich, and there 
our first little bit of pedestrianism began with 


when, as we emerged from the forest, a white 
face and black head appeared just above 
the water. 

“Tt is some one drowning,” I exclaimed. 

The head disappeared, but only for a mo- 
ment; then more choked still the troubled, 
muffled cry continued. A lad swimming 
close at hand looked on and laughed ; two 
woodcutters eating their bread and cheese in 
the shade at the river’s brink appeared to 
gaze inquiringly, but took no further heed. 

“Oh! why does no one help? the lad is 
drowning !” I said. 

The dark head and white face seemed to 
keep above water with more difficulty, and 
the struggles to swim. ashore were more 
laboured. The boatman, who had at first 
also smiled and thought the whole thing fun, 
now shoved off his boat, punting it towards 
the panting boy, who eagerly clutched at the 
oar and clung to the edge till, regaining his 
depth, he relaxed his hold with a gasp of 
|relief, and swam ashore. The cramp had 
seized his limbs, and he might have sunk not 
to rise again, within reach of his laughing 
heedless companions. It does always seem 
very dreadful to me even to run the risk of 
| treating a cry for help as nonsense or as fun. 

If the call be but the result of needless fear, 
|it should be always borne in mind that to the 
| sufferer the sense of fear is as torturing when 
|needless as when there is ever so much 
reason for it. I was heartily glad to descry 
|both the boys safely crouching amid the 
| green underwood by the time we had reached 
|the opposite shore. We passed up the long 








a climb over the scorching vineyards, and| village street of Néef, where the women 
then down through a shady beech and chest- | seemed all busy at the fountain steeping their 
nut wood to Alf. That was not far, but | hemp, crossed a new range of hills, and then 
better things were to come of us. Prompted | a long stretch by way of a fine chaussée took 
by the success of that walk, and night’s ac-| us to Cochen, where we rested at the prin- 
commodation, and feeling very happy in the| cipal inn—a very pleasant-looking one—with 
sense of independence the freedom from/|an almost venerable landlady, who came and 
heavy baggage gave, and especially in the| chatted with us on the cool terrace, and told 
being able to wander whither we chose our/us that there was an English family staying 
feet to carry us, we started afresh the follow-|in the house ; and we found that we might 
ing day with bolder intentions for Carden,|have good accommodation, fension all in- 
sometimes making our way on this side of the | cluded, for one thaler a day! While we sat, 
river, sometimes on that, climbing a tough|the downward-bound steamer to Carden 
hill-side to find a Marien Kapelle at the top, | rung out its little passing-bell ; so, as we had 
or emerging from a wooded descent to find} walked a good many hours, and it was now 
ourselves suddenly on the bank of the blue| four o’clock, we took places so far, and ar- 
water (which, by the way, is a figure of speech, | rived at five or before, well tired and right 
for it was rather brown). On one such/glad to get a comfortable room in the clean 
occasion, just as we were about hailing a/little primitive inn—C. Brauer’s—nearly at 
ferry-boat which we espied through the trees, | the water’s edge. The active, civil host un- 
a strange noise arrested us—a sort of choking, | dertook to provide us with beds, supper and 
troubled, frightened noise ; it continued, and | breakfast, service and lights, for a thaler each; 
I was saying, “It is surely some one hurt,”| and well he kept his promise, giving us all 
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the luxuries a scant village larder could afford 
on so short a notice, and spreading a plenti- 
ful extempore supper. His pancakes and 
ale, his eggs and salad, and all the other 
et-ceteras refreshed us so satisfactorily that 
when the little diamond-shaped red woollen 
centre-cloth had been removed from the 
larger one of white though coarse damask, 
and when he had cleared away the many 
small dishes with their abundant remnants, 
we felt strong and adventurous enough for an 
exploration of the quaint-looking village and 
its enticing-looking antique church. 

The church formerly belonged to a brother- 
hood which was dispersed at the time of the 
French Revolution. Its pavement was full of 
carved work and inscriptions, and a few 
brasses ; so were the cloisters. The school- 
master came and rang out the angelus just as 
we were wandering about them, endeavouring 
to decipher some of the old names and dates, 
and he told us that the church was six hun- 
dred years old. We would willingly have 





said, “It is the poor man’s one little ewe 
lamb; ” so the cherries remained where they 
hung. 

In due time the steamer hove in sight, a 
little late, in consequence of the difficulties 
of navigation occasioned by the lowness of 
the water. It was apparently market day, 
and two boat-loads of women and girls and 
fowls and fruit took us alongside. We were 
going only as far as Cobern, whence our 
purpose was to walk the next stage. Mean- 
while we amused ourselves on board by 
watching the country-folks. Here was a girl 
with a sort of gilt folding-knife run through 
her coil of back hair, a basket covered with 
a clean white cloth was at her feet, her hands 
were under her apron. Opposite to her, with 
a leg crossed over her knee, sat a loquacious 
old hag, who, to take time by the forelock, 
had just privately wrung the neck of an 
unfortunate chicken; and now, with her 
apron thrown half over the still quivering 
breast, was hastily plucking off the soft white 


learnt more about the building, whose plumage. But her purpose was foiled, for 
whole appearance and peculiar architecture | the captain came by and forbade the untidy 
both inside and out had greatly interested work. Nothing daunted, her knitting comes 
us. However, it seemed but little to have/ out of a capacious pocket, and her chatter 
occupied the thoughts or attention of this|continues uninterruptedly. A little further 
village scholar, and evidently had no longer | on we notice a family party,—a mother with 
any honour in its own country. He / furrowed, hard-working lines in her face, and 
stammered out a short unsatisfactory answer | three children clustering round her. A little 
to our further questions, and locking the|one is on her knee; another of some six 
little side door by which he had entered, | years leans against her, and then climbs upon 
hastened through the cloister to his garden | a little cask at hand ; and the third, in spite 
gate, and we saw ourselves shut out for the | of repeated admonitions and vain assurances 
night. The sun was sinking below the vine-| of “ sch/ige,’ which he perhaps knows he 
hills, and the sky was ruddy in the west, as} will not get, is protruding more than half 
we returned to our inn to give directions for| his small body through the ship’s side, in 
the next morning. Our good-natured, heavy-| momentary danger of over-balancing himself. 
looking, but willing-footed landlord assured | They have all walked every step of the way 
us that we might rely upon him implicitly to| from Tréves. The tired urchin of the cask 
hammer us awake at the early hour of half-| receives from ourselves some sweet cakes, 
past four, and that we might also depend and from his mother simultaneously injunc- 
upon him to provide us with breakfast at the| tions to give his hand to us. And now the 
no less unreasonable hour, as it seemed to us,|ship’s bell rings out, and we are nearing 
of half-past five. Here it was, even before the | another of the many little villages on the 
half-hous,—coffee and milk smoking hot, with| banks. A boat comes off, and puts on board 
rolls and sweet butter. And then, because|a sad-eyed, black-garbed company, three 
a false and too early alarm had been given women anda youth. The sailors look after 
of “das Schiff kommt,” calling us out too| them as they pass to their places, the market 
soon to the river’s brink, he politely threw | maiden gazes vacantly from her side of the 
open the door of his garden, and requested | deck, the old gossip ceases her chatter with 
us to taste of his roses. There was a cherry | her neighbours, and leans across them for a 





tree there too—a very excellent little tree, Before long of course she has 
full of ripe fruit, which looked very tempting, 
and I knew we should be welcome toit. I 
was for taking some, but it stood alone in 
the midst of some sour red currant bushes 
and beds of lettuce and salad, and Brooke 





long stare. 
managed to put some questions of curiosity, 
and the eldest of the three women in black 
is telling her tale with streaming eyes, the 
younger ones flushing up and crying for com- 
pany, till all has been heard, and a decent 








































































hush of silence for a few moments ensues. 
Then a diversion is created by a man in 
charge of a pig, which has been dragged on 
board by his tail, and lies with fettered feet in 
the middle of the deck. Hot, with reeking 
sides, and unused to the prostrate position, 
our friend asserts himself by loud protracted 
grunts and fearful squeaks, and wallops him- 


self about the deck much after the fashion of | 


a fat seal upon éerra firma, if you have ever 
seen one. 
cask was in peril of being upset, and the 
women huddled themselves closer together. 


Master Pig was lashed to the mast, and for a_| 


while lay quiet after his animated exertions 
in the cause of liberty. After a short voyage 
of about 2} hours, we found ourselves again 
on our feet, making our way 
Coblentz along the broad high road, from 
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The littlke man upon the wine-| 


towards | 


which we turned at the first opportunity into | 


the far-stretching cherry orchards at the foot 
of the vineyards, where we had our choice 
to our hearts’ content of whitehearts and 
black, sweet and sour, each tree seeming 
better than the other. And so in due time 
we stood within the handsome*hall of the 


Giant hotel, two weary but well-contented | 


travellers—half sorry that our freedom was 
over. 

And now there is little more to say. 
possessed ourselves once more 
baggage, and hastened on to Ems to spend 
there a couple of days in complete contrast 
to those just passed on the road. Every one 
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prince ?” we said, looking admiringly after the 
fair, almost fairy boy, with golden locks, sur- 
mounted by a silken cap of blue, and dressed 
jin a little tunic of the same texture and 
colour. 

The queen with a quiet gait and gentle 
mien passed on, the most unaffected, unpre- 
| tentious in manner and look, the quietest in 
garb of all the lounging throng. Her dress 
|was a simple brown hat and feather, and a 
short skirt of a soft dust-colour, almost plain ! 
Why do I put a note of exclamation after it ? 
why do I rather 7o¢ put twenty notes of excla- 
mation and admiration after it, when I review 
in memory the harlequin and columbine 
costumes of pink and green, of blue and 
orange, and every rainbow colour mixed, 
bedizened and befurbelowed, slashed and 
shaped, till one wonders how the milliners 
can remember where to place each frill and 
bow, and that they do not make mistakes 
and misplace or interchange them. May be 
sometimes they do, and so perchance create 
some of those gaucheries of fashion which 
astound us. 

Well, we left Ems in the same train which 
bore away the pale young queen and her 
sweet little fairy son, and more than once 





| again, after the moon was up and the stars 


of our| 


out, saw them quietly pacing up and down 
the stations at which we stopped, both in a 
travelling garb of sombre hue, with a large 
admixture of their national black. The only 


ithing striking in their attire was a rich 


knows all about this pretty little town of one | 
street stretched out on the two banks of the} 


Lahmlesee, has seen or heard all about its 
baths and its waters, its loiterers, and its 
“drinkers,” its Kur-saal, and its gaming- 


tables, which very soon will no more exist, | 


with their terrible rouge e¢ noir, and horrid 
roulette, 


ostrich feather in the young prince’s cap, 
waving above his silky curls. Our luggage 
happened by mistake to have been put into 
the van appropriated to that of the royal 


| party, and we were nearly being detained on 


How I hated the sound of the| 


wheel, and the chink of the piles of gulden, | 
and how sad I felt as I looked at the crowd | 


of eager, earnestly anxious faces round them ! 
After dinner we did as the rest of the world, 
and dressed in the best our small modicum 
of travelling garb allowed; we sauntered to 
the Promenade, and taking a seat near the 
band, thought of nothing but listening, and 
making remarks upon the passing throng. 
The chaplain, an old acquaintance of 
Brooke’s, joined us. Of course he knew 
every one. 

“That is the Queen of Portugal, leaning 
on the arm of her doctor,” he presently said, 
as a young, delicate-looking lady passed by, 
with a child at her side. 

““Oh, indeed, and so that is the little 








the road in consequence. With the excep- 
tion of that little adventure we pursued a 
quiet, uninterrupted journey of a night and 
a day into the heart of the Black Forest, and 
the following night found us sleeping in little 
Kénigsfeld. I could always talk garrulously 
about it and all its pleasant quaintnesses, its 
primitive habits and friendly inmates, the 
happy school life, and cheerful Sisters’ House, 
its vocal music and sweet church services ; 
its still and solemn scenery, and picturesque 
points and nooks, but it would fill another 
letter, and besides, who would care for it 
as I do? 
CHAPTER II,—ARRIVAL AT DAVOS. 

From Konigsfeld we travelled to Constance, 
where we spent two pleasant days, tracing 


the sad last footsteps of the martyr, John 
Huss, whose narrow prison for three months 
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before his death is still shown—a stone | 


| heavens above or into the earth beneath ; for 


cell barely two feet wide, and only long) ‘before us lay the before-named wall of rock 
enough for a man to lie in! We looked into —impenetrable, as we imagined. But not so 


the council-chamber, where he stood before | 
that famous council which gave him his death- 
doom in 1413. The spot on which he suffered 


his fire-martyrdom is also to be seen, so said | 
the old man who opened for us that ancient | 


hall in which once had been assembled so 


many potentates of the earth—amongst them, 


the Emperor Sigismund, and Pope John 
XXIII., in the midst of cardinals and arch- 
bishops, three hundred bishops, and eighteen 
hundred priests, besides many others. A 


placard written in French, German, and Eng- | 


lish, informs the visitors of those nations, who 
frequent the Chamber, that here Johann 
Huss propounded the question of the need- 
lessness of auricular confession, and because 
he would not recant in favour of the opinion 
of his powerful judges, it was decreed of them 
that he should die. How soon out of his 
ashes another phoenix for the Reformation 
was to arise in Luther! 

Leaving Constance, its quaint, irregular 
streets, and blue, billowy lake, we travelled 
on to Ragatz, and that same night slept at 
the Baths of Ptaffers—a place long before 
heard of, and long after to be thought of. 
Can I forget that sunset walk upon the giddy 
rocky ledge, above the roaring, foaming Ta- 
mina, and the first sight of the dim, convent- 
looking Bath, or Kur-haus, with its massive 
thick white walls, and small deep-set windows, 
its cell-like sleeping-rooms, and dark vaulted 
corridors ; 
dining-hall, where in the half-light all the 
guests looked shadowy and pale, or the 
moonlight stroll upon the terrace which seemed 
the end of the earth? We were shut in by 
high bare rocks, which almost shut out the 
sky, and excepting the narrow precipitous 
path that had led us there, we could descry 
no way out again. We did-not wish to stay, 
it looked too sad and drear both within and 
without. Our bare-walled cell was like every- 
thing else. The one candle we were allowed 
did not suffice to light it, but only made dark- 
ness visible, and the dull mournful roar of 
the torrent below our windows could not be 
shut out. We fell asleep, longing for the 
morning to take us away. 

Before going, however, it was incumbent 
upon us to see—what we had come to see— 
the site of the famous hot springs, which give 
the baths their name and celebrity. 





in which direction he 


the hasty supper in a great gaunt | 


We paid | 
our franc for a guide, wondering extremely | 
would guide us:} 
we thought it must be either into the|by ten o’clock that morning we were once 


as it proved, for issuing forth from the lowest 


'part of the building, upon a terrace, our 


guide opened a little door in the rocks, and 
bidding us enter, we found ourselves stand- 
ing upon a gallery, hung airily upon the 
side of the smooth, almost perpendicular 
cleft, the Tamina boiling and roaring in its 
pent-up coursesome forty feet beneath, and the 
precipice rising up on either side above, till 
it shut out daylight at the top, or left but 
the smallest strip of dark blue sky shining 
through a fringe of bright dancing sprays 
and leaves of the hardy green shrubs that 
cling to the lips of the narrow opening. Gin- 
gerly stepping along the overhanging. planks 
which formed our path, and through the 
chinks of which we could see the foaming 
stream below, we by and by came to a cave 
in the cliff, at the entrance to which our old 
guide stopped, and groping about lighted a 
candle end. A hot, stifling, steaming air met 
us, and put it out more than once ; we shud- 
dered in the darkness, and thought of the 
oubliettes at Chillon ! 

‘“‘ Follow me, the path is quite good and 
safe,” said our guide, reassuringly, as a slimy 
watery appearance caused us to hesitate,— 
soon accounted for, however, by the vapoury 
drops which fell from the roof. ‘ And here 
is the source,” he added, lowering his flaring 
candle end. 

‘Put in your fingers ; and will you like to 
taste it ?’”’ and he told us the temperature in 
Reaumur, something equivalent to 100° 
Fahrenheit. The water was clear and taste- 
less, but the heat made the cavern as hot as 
a Turkish bath, and our clothes hung limp 
and clung to us, so that we were glad to get 
out again. 

The spring was known and used medici- 
nally as early as the year 1036, when a small 
bath-house stood upon the rock, inaccessible 
except from above by means of ropes and 
ladders, so that sick people had with in- 
finite difficulty thus to be let down into the 
wild gorge. In later years, the convenient 
but still wonderful road by which we entered 
the rocky pass has been cut in the side of 
the pale grey towering crags through which 
the Tamina has torn its bed. The sun’s rays 
only visit this gorge between the hours of ten 


| and four o’clock, even in the height of summer. 


It is what the Germans call “schauerlich.” 
An hour’s quick walk took us back to 
Ragatz, where we booked for Lanquart, and 
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more quit of puffing engines, dusty carriages: 
smoky steamers, and lumbering diligences. 
On one of the latter, a huge old thing, con- 
sisting apparently of a full-bodied cradle in 
the middle, with a chariot clapped on in 
front, and a dog-cart behind, with a “ buggy” 
by way of lanquettes, perched above all, we 
had stowed our two small black boxes, 
labelled Davos. This business settled, we 
started off en pedestrian, free and happy in 
the prospect of a pleasant, highly adven- 
turous walk of two or three days into the 
Grisons. Our “packs” were the same as 
those we carried on the Moselle, the minutest 
and lightest possible; our way lay through 
a long and narrow winding valley, through 
mountains well wooded or laid out in 
many a patch of cultivated field and pas- 
ture, well named the ‘ Prattigau,” or Vad 
des Prés. Sometimes a streak of snow lay 
low on a shadowy slope, not yet melted by 
the midsummer heat ; at others white-capped 
summits peeped fitfully forth from the ever- 
changeful wreaths of cloud or mist. We 


followed the course of the glacier torrent, | 
the Lanquart, crossing and recrossing it} 


almost the whole way to Kublis, where at 
about five we cried halt for the night. 
Post Inn, the best in the 
who waited 


haired, white-toothed damsel 


upon us seemed anxious to please, and give 
A good supper and early | 


us all we needed. 
bed were the chief requisites. Several 
carriages arrived, whose destination was 
either Davos or the Baths of Fideris, or 
others with which the valley seemed to 
abound. Wherever there is a stream on the 
Continent, if the position be at all available, 
we find there a bath or a KXurhaus. 
Foreigners apparently in leaving home for a 
summer holiday must combine duty with 
pleasure. 


the place most within the reach of their time 


and purse do not offer them a bath or a/| 


Zrink quelle, or at least a Molken or petit lait 


cure, they call what they get a Zu/ft-kur or| 
So all the inmates of the several ! 


air cure! 
carriages which stopped now in front of our 
inn were bound for some so-called “Xwr-ort.” 
Out of the first descended slowly, with much 
help, and amid the obsequious bowing of 
attendants, a large, stout, important, but 
lonely old gentleman, in comfortable travel- 
ling garb, looking very hot and stiff and 
dusty. 


The | 
place, was} 
simple, but quite comfortable ; and the dark- | 


They don’t go away for a mere | 
“trip;” they go to “make a cure;” and if| 


’ 


baited. We speculated as to what “ cure’ 
the lonely old man might be going to try, 
|and how far it would prove effectual. He 
was scarcely off again when up drove a 
second large-sized wagen, with three horses 
in rope harness, which disgorged a whole 
family of paterfamilias, pretty young mother, 
|two donnes, and a number of small children. 
| Noisy urchins in short trousers, loose at the 
|knee, green japanned cases for flower-col- 
|\lecting or sandwich-carrying slung about 
|their necks, clambered down from the box ; 
|and shy little girls in shady hats and worsted 
'work sachets at their waists were lifted from 
|the interior, till the whole house seemed 
| filled with them and their small wants. The 
|little mouths were soon being stopped with 
|a beverage of weak wine admixed with water 
| and sugar, and a travelling kitchen apparatus, 
| quite a mudtum in parvo apparently, was called 
|into requisition to cook food for the baby, 
| mamma dispensing all good things, while papa 
| held one tiny mite on his knee, and affected 
ito keep general order among the rest, the 
elder nurse holding the infant, and the young 
bonne acting as maid of all work. The small 
| hubbub and confusion ceased when the little 
fry were once more stowed away in the 
carriage, and an interval of quiet elapsed. 
Then, just as we were ready for bed, a jingling 
of bells was heard, and again a chariot stopped 
before the door. This time the occupants 
were two pleasing - looking ladies. We 
rapidly decided that they were English, and 
that it would be nice to have them for break- 
fast companions the next morning, when out 
came a couple of great black loaves and a 
huge clasp-knife from the ostler’s pocket, and 
we saw that the horses were to be brisked up 
for a further route. It was not late, and 
probably our ladies wished to push on 
another station towards Davos. It is 
curious how soon a little travelling expe- 
rience enables one to decide, almost without 
fail, to what country one’s neighbours belong, 
—French, German, English, Dutch, Russians; 
with each there will be a trait, it may be 
very often an indefinable one,—of look, or 
dress, or manner, a je #e sais quot of ton, 
which, before their lips are opened, says, one 
| cannot tell why, “I am this, or that, or the 
| other.” 

| We were up betimes the next morning and 
| off at nine o’clock, quite fresh, and ready for 
a farther march, not feeling at all frightened 
by the previous day’s experience of four and 





Leaning on the arm of the host and} a half hours, as reckoned by Badiker. Our 


of his good-looking, deft courier-valet, he| first halt was to be at Klosters, in the middle 


entered the house to rest while the horses|of the day, for lunch. 








That was two and a 
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half hours, and then it was to depend on 
how we felt whether we would attempt the next 
three and a half to Davos, there being no 
available sleeping-place between that and 
Klosters. I may as well mention, as a hint 
to any other possible lady pedestrian, that 
in small places and remote villages we found 
it the best plan to choose the “ post’’ as 
our resting-place, unless any special recom- 
mendations had been given as to another 
inn, the stopping of the diligences there being 
a guarantee for its respectability. Another 
precaution that we took was to keep the 
diligence always behind us, so that in case 
of any unforeseen difficulties of route or 
over-fatigue we had the reassuring conviction 
that we could at any time sit down under a 
tree and wait for it, and be taken on (our 
brother pedestrians will probably laugh 
heartily at this caution). However, so far 
we have never had occasion to profit by it, 
except once, at Tarasp, in the Lower Enga- 
dine, when our walk there having stretched 
itself into five hours and a half, a good many 
of them uphill, we felt ‘both our spirits and 
our strength fail at the thought of as many 
back. A lively Italian vetturino, with a little 
return vozfure, came timely to our aid; and 
by the time he put us down at Lavin we were 
quite rested, and well able to walk the re- 
mainder of the way. 

But to return to the Prattigau. The day 
was cool, light clouds diminished the glare 
and heat of the sun’s rays. We allowed 
ourselves each hour a rest of about ten 
minutes, refreshing ourselves with a little 
camphor, or a few drops of Kirschwasser on 
sugar, or a bonbon, or perhaps a quaff at a 
stream from the mountain side, which we 
often found led down in wooden pipes into 
wooden troughs, in order to prevent them 
from overflowing or changing their channels, 
and at noon we were at Klosters. 

Sitting on some logs above the humming 
saw-mill in the quiet of the forest we ate our 
hard-boiled eggs and Fleisch Schnitten, and 
enjoyed half an-hour’s reading. <A lovely 
scene lay stretched below us—the verdant 
valley dotted all over with pretty rude Swiss 
chalets and log granaries of red brown pine, 
the small rushing stream of bright dark 
glacier water curving through the enamelled 
meadows, the yellow motley haycocks, with 
their veritable millefleur perfume, the tall 
mountain groups framing in the picture, and 
the more towering peaks, with their cold 
snow masses, forming a crisp outer ornamenta- 
tion beyond. 

Dreamily and happily we wandered on 


through the aromatic pine woods, always 
ascending, till Klosters lay far away beneath 
us, and soon a sharp turn in the road quite hid 
the scattered village and its tall white church 
tower from our view. Soft music of cow- 
bells tinkled above us or came fitfully upon 
the breeze from the opposite side of the 
valley, and more than once pretty sleek 
brown heifers wandered tamely across our 
path, or a herd of nimble goats, ring-streaked 
and spotted, brown and white, meandered 
through the rough brushwood at our right, 
obediently clambering upwards or downwards 
at the call of the little ragged goatherd. 
Sometimes we stopped to watch the desperate 
leap of a waterfall, at others to notice the 
effect caused by a sudden break in a mist- 
wreath on the higher peaks, and a gleam of 
soft sunlight from beneath a low-lying cloud ; 
or we stooped to gather a somewhat rare wild 
strawberry, or to admire the brilliant purple 
spikes of loosestrife, or deeper hued aconite, 
and the pretty pinky blue bugloss; at 
others a bright bird attracted us, or the 
many-coloured butterflies that flitted on our 
path. 
the forest, and a slight descent brought us to 
the clear, cold mountain lake of Davos. Its 
waters looked almost black, and icy cold ; 
but they are full of fish. Little dark-brown 
huts lay scattered on its borders, and pine- 
wood and bright-leaved A/pen rosen clothed 
its steep banks to the very edge. 

Skirting this lake we came in sight of the 
lower village of Davos—Dé6rfli Davos,—and 
now the rain-clouds, which, since early morn- 
ing we had been out- walking, began to 
descend, and a sharp shower, as we found 
it was, made us seek shelter under the low 
broad eaves of acowshed. At the door of an 
adjoining chdéet sat a mother with her busy 
spinning-wheel, surrounded by three children, 
a smiling little girl of nine very importantly 
patching the oldest of old dingy little home- 
spun petticoats, which, when finished, was 
shaken out and held forth to view, and then 
put on; a chubby boy of seven, and a 
white-polled cadette of four, who peeped out, 
with blue little eyes, from time to time, and 
then shyly withdrew behind the door. 

The rain proved to be more than a shower, 
and it seemed best to push on in advance of 
the threatening ragged grey clouds. How- 
ever, they travelled more rapidly than we, 
and were falling thick and fast by the time we 
came in sight of Davos am Platz, and descried 
its hotels. At first every place seemed full, 
village, inns, dépendences and all, and we 





heard wonderful accounts of the overflow of 













Before we expected it, we were out of | 
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visitors to the place. 
room for the night in the new large Kur- 


haus, where we found that the landlord | 
was half-English, and a species of philan- | 
thropist, who would like to convert his great | 
hotel into a sort of hospital for consumptive | 


patients, for whom the fine dry air of Davos, 
and the good Veltliner wine obtainable 
there, are the only specifics ordered by the 
doctors of the place. 

The next morning, as all the apartments 
in the Kur-hotel were occupied or bespoken, 
we migrated to the old ancient “ Rath- 
haus,” a town-hall, long since bought up, 
and converted into an inn by a wealthy 
farmer, a very rough-looking, unkempt, 


Still we were given a| in one corner is a vast erection, like the 


basement of a great Chinese pagoda, covered 
with green and white glazed tiles, a real 
Graubiindten ‘‘ ofen” of the olden times, with 
a wooden bench round three sides of it, on 
which doubtless the peasant councilmen 
loved to sit and smoke their pipes and 
chatter, as they dropped in one by one to 
their assemblies when the snow lay waist 
high over their windows, or so deep that 
they drove over it in sledges. Doubtless, 
too they neglected not to warm themselves 


| within as they did without, for amidst an 


bearded man, who, nevertheless, had two | 


pretty, neat young daughters, who waited 
upon us. One of them especially was a very 
modest, gentle-mannered girl, only just home 
from boarding school in French Switzerland. 
We thought how different this life must be 
to her, and hoped she might not be spoilt ; 
though how should she not be? 

Having escorted us to our room, a sort of 
large-sized deal box, with panelled walls, 
panelled ceiling, and bare-boarded floor, 
relieved by a deep low oriel window draped 
with muslin curtains, Mademoiselle Marie 
asked us if we would like to see the Council- 
chamber, which opened off the same broad, 
gaunt, half-tumble-down old landing-place 
by which we reached our apartment. It 
proved to bea fine but dilapidated antique 
hall, still used for occasional discussions and 
public purposes, though at the moment we 
saw it, it was occupied by clothes-lines and 
the ready-washed linen of the hotel, between 
and under which we had to dive. The 
broad casement windows still boast some 
segments of ancient painted glass. Curious 
massive tables stood about the floor, little 
niches in the wall, with doors of marqueterie 
show where the archives formerly were kept ; 


| 


array of terrible-looking morgensterns, pole- 
axes, and dread weapons, might be seen tall 
ancient flagons, so heavy that I could 
scarcely lift them, suggestive of many 
schoppens, and deep long draughts that had 
been quaffed of yore. 

The front of this strange building, which 
was now to be for a time our home, was 
ornamented with a long row of savage-look- 
ing wolves’ heads, with wide-open jaws and 
grinning teeth, all ghastly and horrible, which 
had been killed in the forest at some bygone 
time. 
sized fresco figures in distemper, one repre- 
senting Justice blindfolded, with sword and 
scales ; the other, marked Liberty, leaning 
on a fir tree of his native Alps. Beneath the 
broad projecting eaves just above our 
window we discovered a pretty little house- 
marten’s nest, and during the rainy days that 


followed our arrival I became much inte- | 


rested in watching the clever way in which 
they would dart in and out of the small round 
aperture which served them as entrance and 
exit to and from their double apartment of 
grey moss, fetching and carrying flies, beetles, 
and titbits for their young ones; often coming 


out at my chirp, but steadily refusing to touch 
the crumbs and dainties that I spread for them. 

And here for the present I will say good- 
bye. 





| <4 


Below them might be seen two giant- | 
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PEASANT POETS AND PREACHERS. 


IIIL—ROBERT BURNS. 


ParT FIRST. 


SUTTER Won TH & HEE SS 


THAT nations are more prone to backslide 
than individuals we gather from all history, 
sacred or (so-called) profane. But never 
perhaps was there an instance more striking 
of such a national declension than that pre- 
sented by Scotland in the eighteenth century, 
especially if we fix our gaze on Edinburgh 
and its neighbourhood. 

In the former century we see the leaders in 
the great struggle for liberty of conscience 
crowding into the old Greyfriars Church, to 
sign, some with their own blood, the National 
Covenant. We see vast gatherings of the 
people in hollows among the conical tops of 
the loftiest hills, or in glens hid far away 
amid the heathery wild, listening with rapt 
awe to preachers stern as the Tishbite or the 
Baptist. We see strings of prisoners led into 
the city after the woeful defeat beneath the 
Pentland Hills, sorrowful and weary, but faith- 
ful unto death. We see them tortured in the 
council-chamber. We see them stand beneath 
the gallows in the Grassmarket, and dying 
in such wise as proves them worthy to be 








enrolled among the noblest of the army of 
martyrs. 

Less than a hundred years had passed 
away, and every man sat under his own vine 
and his own fig tree, none daring to make him 
afraid. But with peace and prosperity came 
decay and death. 

The State was no longer antagonistic to 
the church of the people. Far from perse- 
cuting it, the Government ot the day sought 
out its distinguished men, and honoured them 
with many honours, even creating sinecure 
offices for their benefit. 

The greatest genius in Edinburgh was a 
stout, good-natured philosopher, who taught 
the dreariest form of unbelief the world had 
ever heard. “The last result of Hume's 
speculation,” says the learned biographer of 
Dugald Stuart, “is, in brief, that beyond con- 
sciousness ; call them impressions or ideas, 
there is no reality . no one being, no 
abiding reality, whether Sef or WVot-sel/f, be 
the latter matter or God !” 

David Hume was the light of a literary 
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circle in Edinburgh which numbered among | How deeply the drinking customs affected 
its chief members the principal ministers of | even the clergy, how morality had sunk, how 
the moderate party in the kirk, Doctors| utterly extinct was all spiritual life, Dr. 
Robertson, Blair, Carlyle, &c. T hey had no| Carlyle’s book abundantly shows. Let us 
intention of becoming sceptics, but how | not, however, condemn the men, for nothing 
could men whose only armour was rational | | is so depressing as to dwell in the shallows of 
piety withstand the influence of a great original | a retreating flood, nothing so stupefying as to 
thinker? No doubt they occasionally argued | sit at the foot of the wine-vat and drink the 
against his philosophy, but his thoughts were | lees, nothing so degrading as to walk about 
stronger than theirs, and imperceptibly got | in dead men’s clothes. 
possession of them. | For in this miserable condition many of 
Like all thorough sceptics, Hume took | those who still maintained the doctrines of 
refuge in despotism as the onlypossible means | | the Covenant found themselves. 
of keeping society from utter wreck. Inthe| Men living in the midst of the atrocious 
struggle, therefore, of the previous century | persecutions of Lauderdale and Claverhouse 
his sympathies were entirely with the oppres- | might well believe the chosen seed of God 
sors of his countrymen. It is significant to|a select few, while all the rest of mankind 
notice that while he was publishing that | were reprobate ; they might even gain im- 
history which did so much for a time to re-| measurable strength and comfort from sucha 
habilitate the Stuarts in popular estimation, | faith ; but when instead of persecution came 
Dr. Robertson gave the world As defence of | Tepose and honour, it was impossible to hold 
Mary Stuart. }such a doctrine without its leading to in- 
To assimilate the Church to the world, and | humanity of thought and feeling. It was 
to maintain patronage as the best way of | especially so with those who understood their 
keeping the vulgar from any influence in | | creed, and worked it out with logical pre- 
ecclesiastical affairs, were the principal ob- | cision. Others, who for noble or ignoble 
jects which occupied the attention of these |ends crushed the revolt of their hearts 
degenerate successors of the faithful Cove- | against conclusions born of days of stern 
nanters. strife, fell into perpetual melancholia, or into 
Moral philosophy was the great subject of | soul-destroying hypocrisy. 
their discourses; and if preaching the law| We see the fruit of this inhuman theology 
could have had any effect, it was the great | in the manners of the age. Nothing perhaps 
thing needed, since public morality was in| strikes one as so characteristic of it as the 
woeful plight. indifference amongst all classes to human 
Dr. Alexander Carlyle, in ‘his auto-| suffering. Alexander Fletcher, of Saltoun, 
biography, relates a fact which shows how|reputed one of the most high-minded of 
low a tone prevailed in ecclesiastical circles | Scottish statesmen, writing in 1698 says that 
in those days. there were 200,000 persons in Scotland begg- 
“Tt was the custom,” he says, ‘‘at this| ing from door to door, and serious/y proposes 
time for the patrons of parishes, when they | that they should de sold to the valleys or tn the 
had litigations about settlements, which | West /ndies, rather than continue any longer 
sometimes lasted for years, to open public-|a burden and a curse to the nation. The 
houses, to entertain the members of assembly, | atrocities inflicted by the Duke of Cumber- 
which was a very gross and offensive abuse. | land and the royal army after the battle of 
The Duke of Douglas had a cause of this} Culloden in 1746 may perhaps be regarded 
kind, which lasted for three assemblies, on} as exceptional, but they give an idea of the 
which occasion it was that his commissioner, | temper of the times. In a letter bya resident 
White, of Stockbridge, opened a daily table | at Inverness, to Bishop Forbes, it is related 
for a score of people, which vied with the | as “ the greatest act of humanity,” that after 
Lord Commissioner’s for dinners and surpassed | the battle was over, the conquerors gathered 
it for wine. White, who was a low man, was | all the wounded from the field, and placing 
delighted with the respect whichthese dinners | them together on one or two little hillocks, 
procured him.” finished them with great despatch. To a 
Men must indeed have come to be deeply | little cothouse a quarter of a mile from the 
infected with Hume’s notion of the impossi-|scene of the fight, a number of mangled 


| bility of discovering the truth, when clergy-| creatures had crawled during the night. The 
| men were thus willing to be corrupted in dis-| door of the hut was fastened, the building 


pensing the justice of the Church by the|was fired, and thirty-two human beings 
lowest form of bribery ! perished in the flames. Boys, women, and 
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old men were maltreated and murdered, 
prisoners were starved in filthy dungeons ; 
and when a friend of the Lord President, 
touched with a little humane feeling for all 
this woe, happened at the duke’s Zzvée to 
express the hope that mercy would be 
mingled with judgment, he was cursed in 
opprobrious language by one of the generals, 
and forthwith kicked out of the room ! 

We know how hard they worked the 
gallows in those days, but perhaps it is not so 
well known that an execution was a sight 
relished not only by the rabble, but by people 
of rank and fashion. Dr. Carlyle relates that 
when a boy, in 1736, he was taken by his 
tutor, together with some of his young com- 
panions, to see the execution of Wilson, a 
noted smuggler! He had already been per- 
mitted to attend the condemned sermon in 
the Tolbooth church ! 

Thus a creed which had once been the 
very life of the most sincere and earnest- 
hearted, filling them with love to God, and 
pity for the souls of men, when it came to be 
held by a faithless generation, only served to 
harden its professors. 

Against it the intelligent and the human- 
hearted were banded. Not that they had 
anything to offer in its place. A heathen 
morality just spiced with a flavour of Christian 
doctrine was a poor substitute for the mighty 
faith of the Covenanters. 

It might be sufficient to enable an intelli- 
gent Edinburgh divine to pass through life 
respectably, but to men who had neither 
Government sinecures nor church livings, 
comfortable mansions nor decent manses, 
agreeable wives nor intelligent friends; to 
men who were fighting the real battle of life 
in the midst of ignorance, poverty, and sin, 
such an emasculated Christianity brought no 
manner of help. 

In every period of the world’s history there 
have been men who have borne in themselves 
all the evils of the times in which their lot 
was cast, and who have pointed, sometimes 
in their own despite, to the remedy it needed. 
These are the prophets of their age, the men 
who above all others their fellows have need 
to understand. 

Such aman was Robert Burns, a prophet 
involuntary and unconscious, no doubt; teach- 
ing as much by what he suffered as by what 
he said. 

Born in 1759, in an humble cot, which still 
stands about a couple of miles from the town 
of Ayr, the external circumstances of his 
childhood were similar to those of most 
other Scottish peasant boys. But if we com- 





pare them with those which surrounded the 
childhood of William Huntington, we shall 
see in a most striking manner how great the 
contrast between the peasantry of Southern 
Scotland and Southern England. Not, in- 
deed, in their dwellings, as any one may see 
who will compare the above picture of Burns’s 
birthplace with that of Huntington’s. The 
Ayrshire cottage had but two rooms, was built 
by Robert’s father, William Burnes, with his 
own hand, and was as simple and humble a 
home as decent bodies could well shelter 
themselves in. 

William Burnes occupied no higher position 
in society than Huntington afterwards rose 


to: that of a gentleman’s gardener; but the | 


contrast between his home and that of a 
Wealden peasant was as great as could well 
be conceived. Doubtless its high character 
was due in no small degree to the personal 
influence of its head, but there was much 


that was typical about it: many of its best _ 
features were common to the homes of the | 


Scottish peasantry. 

That the Southern Scottish peasantry a 
hundred years ago should have been so 
vastly superior to what the Southern English 


peasantry are now is to be directly attributed | 
to a system of national instruction which had | 
been in operation in Scotland even then for | 


sixty years. 
As far back as 1616 the Privy Council of 
James VI. had recommended to the bishops 


to deal and ¢ravel with the heritors, 7. ¢. the ‘| 
landowners, and with the inhabitants of the | 


various parishes, towards the fixing upon | 


“some certain, solid, and sure course” for 


settling and entertaining a school in each | 


parish. A statute of Charles I., in 1633, 
empowered the bishop, with the consent of 
the landowners, or in their default of a 
majority of the inhabitants, to assess every 
farm with a certain sum towards establishing 
a school. This statute proved ineffectual, 
as its being carried out depended on the will 
of people who did not know the value 
of education. Accordingly, the Scottish 
Parliament of 1646 passed a statute obliging 
the landowners and ministers of each parish 
to meet and assess the various landowners, 
so as to raise a sufficient sum to build a 
school-house, and then to elect a school- 
master, and appoint him a salary. 
It is significant that immediately after the 
restoration of Charles II. this beneficent 
law was repealed. Infidelity, immorality, 
and superstition in the persons of the ruling 
powers of the day not only attempted to 




















stamp out religion, but did not care to permit 
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even the faint light of secular instruction | one nine and the other eight; there, too, is 


Happily, life in the victim was a little too | 
strong; and when the assassins had to flee, | 
their work was only three parts done. Not 
only did the revolution untie the cord round 
Scotia’s throat, but it lifted the bandage off| 
hereyes. The statute of 1646 was re-enacted 
in 1696, and to its effects we must attribute | 
much of the superior intelligence, and by 
consequence the happy homes and respect- 
able family life which distinguishes the Scottish 
peasantry. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth conte 
the complaint still is that English rural 
labourers are so indifferent to the education 
of their children that they will not accept it 
when offered for nothing, if in so doing they 
lose the extra pittance the labour of their 
children brings in; while more than a hun- 
dred years ago we find the same class of men 
in Scotland had become so alive to the 
advantages of education that they were actually | 
willing to provide it at their own expense | 
rather than their children should run the risk | 
of losing it. 

It was thus that five or six families living | 
about Alloway in Ayrshire deputed William | 
Burnes to engage a schoolmaster for their | 
children ; and so one March day in 1765 we 
find this humble but intelligent man coming 
into Ayr to meet by appointment a certain 
John Murdoch, who had been recommended 
for the post. The young teacher had been 
requested to bring his writing-book with him, 
which being examined, Mr. Burnes told him he 
was pleased with it, and also with the infor- 
mation he had received concerning him. 
He was accordingly engaged at a certain | 
salary by the year;, board and lodging to be} 
found by each of the five employers in turn. 

Robert was at this time about six or seven 
years of age, and Mr, Murdoch continued to 
be his tutor fortwo years andahalf It then 
happened that William,Burnes’s master offered 
him a small farm, a circumstance - which 
proved a great loss to;Robert and his brother, | 
since the farm was at such a distance from | 
the school asto render it impossible for them | 
to attend it. Their teacher, however, came 
every now and then to visit them as a friend, | 
and on the last oecasion he did so previous | 
to his leaving the neighbourhood, he brought | 
with him as parting presents, an English | 
grammar, and the play of “Titus Andro- 
nicus.” By way of passing the evening agree- 
ably he proposed to read the latter aloud. 

Around the ingle of the humble kitchen | 
the happy group are assembled. ‘There 
is the worthy father and his two boys, | 








| have a mental feast. 


Mrs. Burns moving about, good woman, 
on hospitable thoughts intent, or perhaps 
seated in the ingle corner plying her distaff. 
Their visitor commences to read, but ere long 
the boys are in tears. The play gets terribly 
sensational, till at last when they arrive at the 
point where “ Lavinia rushes: in, her hands 
chopped off, and her tongue cut out,” the 
young auditors can bear it no longer, and with 
one voice earnestly beg Mr. Murdoch to read 
no more. “If you will not hear it out,” says 
the father, “‘ Mr. Murdoch had better not 
leave the play.” “If he does,” cries Robert, 
“TI will burn it !”—a story very suggestive of 
the mental light which had penetrated that 
cottage home, shedding a radiant glow on the 
“ sair fight” which went on there with 
poverty and disappointment. 

This is a sample of the many pleasant 
evenings the schoolmaster and his employer 
had enjoyed. Now and then he says he 
would take one or two persons more intelli- 
gent than himself, that William Burnes might 
The Burneses, both 
father and son, were eager to learn. Robert 
had a hundred inquiries to make about 
the French; his father some questions to pro- 
pose in moral or natural philosophy ; while 
the good wife was in and out, ever more 
anxious to listen to her husband’s remarks 
than to any one else’s. For William Burnes 
was reverenced and beloved by his family ; 
his word was law, and the slightest chastise- 
ment gave heartfelt pain, and produced a flood 
of tears. His son has shown the source 
of the high tone which pervaded his early 
home in one of the noblest poems to be 
found in any language :— 


‘The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They round the ingle form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 
The big Ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride : 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets wearin’ thin and bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care ; 
And ‘ Let us worship God,’ he says, with solemn air. 


‘Then kneeling down to heaven’s eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and’the husband prays : 
Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing, 

That thus they all shall meet im future days ; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 

In such Society, yet still more dear, 
While circling time moves round inan eternal sphere.” 


“The Cottar’s Saturday Night” plainly 
points to the cause of that enormous differ- 
ence in the mental and moral condition of our 
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poor southern labourers and that of the/all needful treasure his ardent mind. How 
Scottish peasantry. Two hundred years of} much he owed to the Bible constantly ap- 
education has been the chief means by| pears; but in addition he had at this time 
which the work has been done, but how long | at home, or by the loan of a friend, access to 
would the peasantry of Scotland have had to | Shakspere, Pope, Locke, Bayle, and Hervey. 
wait for a national system of instruction if, Among books, religious and secular, were 
it had not been for the intense spirit of| Allan Ramsay’s songs, and a collection of 
religion which the struggle for liberty of} English songs, which he speaks of as his 
conscience had produced in the land? How!“ vade mecum,” and over which he pored as 
long would it have been before the peasantry | he drove his cart, or walked to labour, song 
would have availed themselves of its advan-! by song, verse by verse, striving carefully to 
tages, if that great outpouring of the Spirit had | discriminate between what was true in feeling 
not filled them with a profound idea of the | and what was false. 
duties of life? Forthat struggle broughtout' Like Clare, who seems in many ways a 
their Christian manhood. That baptism of faint reflection of his great Scotch prototype, 
suffering, that true baptism of the Holy Ghost it was the tender passion which first lit up 
and of fire, not only made Scotland a nation | the soul of poesy, 
in a much more thorough sense than we in, But he was growing up into a man with- 
England have yet become one, but it taught out any aim proportioned to his great powers. 
the poorest the exalted character of family “I had felt early,” he says, “some stirrings 
life, and the intense responsibility of the of ambition, but they were the blind gropings 
parental relation. Every Christian father of Homer’s Cyclops round the walls of his 
learnt to feel that he must be a priest, a cave.” What a picture of the struggles of 
prophet, and a king in his own house. He many a great soul imprisoned in the dungeons 
learnt to feel that his own and his children’s of poverty and ignorance ! 
welfare, both here and hereafter, depended In this state of mind he followed every 
infinitely more on himself than upon his/ blind impulse. He must go, much against 
minister or his laird. his father’s will, to a dancing-school to brush 
The heavenly fire which thus perpetually up his manners. 
arose from the humble altar in his father’s| When he was nineteen years of age he 
home kindled in Robert Burns’s heart that stayed three months at his uncle’s house at 
flame of piety which, in spite of sin, suffering,| Kirkoswald, that he might attend a good 
and sorrow, flickered on, unsteadily it may school in its neighbourhood and get some 
be, but most really, to the end, and lay at insight into mensuration, surveying, dialling, 
the basis of his character. Happy was it and the like. It was near the coast, and 
for Burns, for his people, and for us, that; smuggling spirituous liquors was at that time 
the stern theology which was still the sin- carried on to such an extent that the whole 
cere faith of so many in his class found neighbourhood became thoroughly demoral- 
no place in his father’s religion; neverthe- ized, so that it is said to have been no un- 
less he encountered it every Sabbath day of common occurrence for every one on a farm, 
his life. It happened that Ayr was mainly from the “auld guidman ” down to the herd- 
preached to by men of the moderate school boy, to be drunk for days together; in fact, 
-—“New Lights,” they were called; and report said that the people were in the habit 
their teaching created great division, so that of mixing their meal with brandy instead of 
between the services the congregation were water! The scenes he there witnessed and 
generally engaged in long polemical dis-| the company he got into opened his eyes 
cussions. Robert, though a boy, entered to a wild, lawless life he had never dreamt 
with ardour into these contests, and soon’ of. 
won the reputation of a daring young heretic.) But though one cannot touch pitch and not 
From his mother he first acquired his love be soiled, he had been too well brought up 
of song. She delighted in hearing him recite to fall at once into mere revelling. He was, 
the old Scottish ballads she had taught him.) besides, far more vulnerable at another point. 
Like John Clare, too, he had his “ Granny| His heart was like tinder. The sight of a 
Bains,” in an old woman who lived in the beautiful face was enough to make him forget 
family, and possessed a large collection of| all his books. But he was no rake ; his 
tales and songs concerning all the supersti-| dissipation was negative, that of a youth led 
tions then rife amongst the country people. | by every impulse. It took many years before 
His father’s library, though small, contained | the principles of his father’s house would 
books sufficient to educate and endow with’ even permit a lapse into open sin, and never 
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at the worst did they so forsake him as to 
leave him long in darkness as to right and 
wrong. 

Difficulties began to come upon his father, 
and having no hopes of ever getting a farm 
himself, he determined to go to Irvine and 
learn the trade of a flax dresser. 

Burns was subject from his boyhood to 
habitual headache and depression of spirits, 
owing, as his brother believed, to the great 
hardships they had to go through. For 
several years butcher’s meat was unknown to 
the house ; all had to exert themselves to 
the top of their strength. Robert at 
thirteen began to assist in threshing, and 
at fifteen was the principal labourer on the 
farm. 

This hypochondriacal tendency was no 
doubt aggravated by the monotony of his 
employment at Irvine ; and in a letter to his 
father written at this time it comes out with 
almost comical exaggeration. He addresses 
his father as “ honoured sir,”’ and his letter 
might pass very well for an epistle to the 
Spectator by some young aspirant for literary 
fame. He had met with a collection of 
letters by the wits of Queen Anne’s reign, 
and evidently strove to model his style on 
theirs. 

‘J am quite transported,” he says, “ at the 
thought that ere long, very soon, I shall bid 
an eternal adieu to all the pains and ureasi- 
ness and disquietudes of this weary life, for 
I assure you I am heartily tired of it; and 
if I do not very much deceive myself, I 
could contentedly and gladly resign it.” 

Sorrows, as real as his son’s were imagi- 
nary, were rapidly bringing the good father 
to the grave. It was impossible to make the 
farm a success, the land was so poor; so he 
took another in the parish of Tarbolton, but 
no writing having been made of the con- 
ditions of the lease, a dispute arose, which 
was settled against William Burnes. How- 
ever, he did not live to see its disastrous re- 
sults. Early in 1784 he passed away to that 
land “where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling, and the weary are at rest.” 

Perhaps the melancholy tone of that letter 
which Robert wrote to his father from Irvine 
was somewhat due to a friendship he formed 
there. A young sailor, who to that engaging 
frankness and manly independence so charac- 
teristic of a seafaring life, united considerable 
ability and a rather remarkable history, had 
gained great influence over him. 

Burns says significantly that this friendship 
gave his mind @ ¢urn, It was a turn into the 
broad road that leads to destruction. 


What a frightful crime to be the cause of 
error in others! all the more frightful when 
one is endowed with noble qualities which 
make the evil seem the good. Such have 
already become ministers of Satan, appearing 
like their masterfor atimeangelsof light. What 
folly to be led, Rehoboam-like, by the reckless 
counsel of inexperienced youth, and to treat 
with contempt the duties and relationships 
of life! What cowardice to deny, like Peter, 
the Lord of our consciences, lest we should 
incur the jeer of a fellow-mortal! Still more 
soul-destroying is it to prefer, like Solomon, 
beauty to truth. Yet this was the snare into 
which Burns now fell. Fascinated by the 
candour and apparent magnanimity of his 
friend, he was caugat and ere long a life of 
real misery began. 


**Proclaim when he stumbled, make known how he 
halted, 
And point with his follies your venomous tale !” 


cries a brother-poet in deprecation of any 
attempt to speak of the errors of Burns. 
But for my part I consider it is consistent 
with the truest love for Burns as a man, and 
with reverence for his character as a great 
teacher, to speak plainly and truly of his sins. 
To gloze them over, and to speak of him 
only as a great genius, is to treat him after 
the fashion of the admirers of his own day, 
as a sort of /usus nature, to be marvelled at ; 
anything but a brother-man to be sympathized 
with, a great man to be learnt from. How 
little should we comprehend the Psalms if 
David’s character in all its lights and shades, 
in all its magnanimity and degradation, had 
been faithfully portrayed! And now of all 
the erring lives which have been led since 
Adam fell, what one has ever been followed 
with such deep personal sympathy by count- 
less myriads of men in all ages, in every land, 
in every conceivable condition of sin and woe, 
righteousness and joy, as that of David ? 

Man knows the beginning of evil, but who 
can tell the end thereof? Burns had never 
been without some object of admiration from 
his boyhood, but he had hitherto recoiled with 
horror from anything which could turn this 
noble enthusiasm for the opposite sex, the 
foundation of all that is chivalrous in 
man, into a crime. But his frend recognised 
no such restraint. He was a wild sailor, with 
no more conscience on this point than a 
Danish vikingr would have had with reference 
to pillage and murder. 

Burns took the infection, and for a while 
seemed to glory in his shame. That he did 





so was due mainly to the inhuman severity 
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with which men, even in his day, pfesumed 
to punish such crimes. 

And yet for all that he was not blinded. 
No man of his order ever can be. Falling 
he has his eyes open. He might with that 
enthusiasm of affection which so distinguished 
him believe his friend had a true and noble 
nature, but concerning himself he was in no 
doubt. 


‘* Beware a tongue that’s smoothly hung, 
A heart that warmly seems to feel ; 
That feeling heart but acts a part, 
Tis rakish art in Rob Massgiel. 
‘*The frank address, the soft caress, 
Are worse than poisoned darts of steel ; 
The frank address and folitesse 
Are all finesse in Rob Massgiel.” 


It has been observed by Mr. Kingsley in 
his biography of Sir Walter Raleigh that in 
the experiences of those whom God loves the 
chastisement follows quick upon the crime. 
Burns was not allowed to go on long in this 


course of error without many evils befalling 
His father died shortly after, a ruined 
Burns and his brother scraped what 
they could together and commenced a little 


him. 
man. 


farm. He says,— 


“T entered on this farm with a full resolu- | 
I read 
farming books; I calculated crops; I attended 
but the first year, from 
unfortunately buying bad seed, the second 
from a late harvest, we lost half our crops. 
This overset all my wisdom, and I returned 
‘like a dog to his vomit, and the sow that 
was washed to her wallowing in the mire.’ 
How often now, and many a time hereafter, 
did he feel, as in one of his earliest poems he 


tion. Come, go to, I will be wise! 


markets ; 


fiercely says,— 


‘* The pangs of keen remorse, 
The torturing, gnawing, consciousness of guilt ; 
Of guilt perhaps where we’ve involved others ; 
The young, the innocent, who fondly loved us. 
Nay, more, that very love the cause of ruin ! 
O burning hell! in all thy store of torments 
There’s not a keener lash!” 


Pick your loveliest rose, and a thousand 
chances to one the cankerworm is already | 
there ; pluck your finest nectarine, and you | 
shall discover the wasp has been beforehand. 





before it gives in to decay and death; how 
much more the noblest work of God! Fierce 
is the struggle within any man ; intensely, 
prodigiously, overwhelmingly fierce in a man 
like Burns before he can sink into utter 
spiritual decay and death. So it was that at 
this very time some of Burns’s grandest poems 
were written. And yet at times there is a 
wild recklessness, the tone of a madman who 
laughs as he shakes his chains. Is he mad- 
man, then will he enjoy a mad freak! Is 
he devil, then he will have a bit of devilry ! 
But enough, we may return again to these 
poems when we speak of the great teaching 
of his life. 

The circumstanceswhich led to his marriage 
ate deeply interesting, since they manifest 
the higher part of his nature entirely triumph- 
ing over the lower. 

Burns fell madly in love with Jean Armour, 
a bonnie, good-hearted lassie. But Jean 
soon had to rue her love for Robin, and all 
the more because according to prudent Scotch 
ideas it was impossible to marry and set up 
housekeeping with any prospect of getting a 
|sufficient living, for the farm had entirely 
failed, and her lover could think of nothing 
| better than to go off to Jamaica and try his 
fortune there. So they plighted their troth, 
and he gave her a paper acknowledging the 
marriage, an act sufficient in Scotland to 
'make it legally binding, and away he went. 
But such a proceeding seemed to enhance the 
misfortune in the eyes of Jean’s parents. 
He might be away for years, and all that 
time Jean weeping and waiting. ‘* No,” 
|said her father; “destroy the paper, and 
‘repudiate Rob.” Jean did as she was bid, 
and Burns poured out the agony and rage of 
| his heart in the lines called “The Lament.” 
| Meanwhile he gathered up his little all, its 
/most precious part a few sheets of writing. | 
| These were his poems, which he determined | 
before quitting his native land to launch on 
| the world. They were printed, read, admired ; 
and instead of sailing away, as he dismally 
feared, to become a negro-driver, or to perish 
of yellow fever, in a few weeks he found 
himself the star of the day, for the publica- 
tion had caught the eyes of some of the 
‘literati, and their encouragement induced 


Nevertheless the flower zs the fairest of the} him to go to Edinburgh. 


season, the fruit the sweetest on the dish; ’tis | 


only when you come to the heart you find 
how great the mischief done. So it was with 
Burns ; sin had fastened on the very springs 
of his life, but as yet his noble nature was 


His success was wonderful. Such an 
unexpected turn of fortune scarcely ever 
happened to a poor poet before. With no 
| prospect but semi-slavery, and only expecting 
'from his literary venture to realise sufficient 


almost wholly untainted. The principle of|means to fulfit his direful fate ; skulking 


life in flower or fruit will struggle on for days 


| meanwhile from covert to covert under the 
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terrors of a jail, he found himself all of a 
sudden the honoured guest of great noble- 
men, the admiration of lovely aristocratic 
ladies, with all the bigwigs of modern 
Athens buzzing around him and compli- 
menting him. For like its prototype society 
in Edinburgh it found its chief solace in 
telling or hearing of some new thing. “Did 
I not show you the lion well to-day?” was 
a frequent expression of one great Areo- 
pagite, an expression often doubtless used by 
Burns’s patrons, as they claimed praise for 
the ability with which they had exhibited all 
his points. 

That rank, wealth, beauty, and learning 
should bow before the great-hearted man who 
had none of these claims to honour seems a 
grand thing, but it was hardly true devotion. 
Burns was fashion’s idol, a nine days’ wonder. 
Even to this day men are too prone to honour 
in him, and such like him, only the wit and 
humour that amuses them. No wonder, 
then, that the great world in Edinburgh did 
not recognise in this peasant poet their 
teacher, and the teacher of the coming age. 
They little dreamt that the university doctors 
who shone with such mild, condescending 
radiance on the rustic rhymester would all 
march away into forgetfulness, their learned 
works tumbling about in rubbish-boxes on 
second-hand bookstalls, when Burns would 
be the only man read and admired amongst 
them. 

Burns felt his elevation a little, but only 
a very little. He had formed so just an 
estimate of his own abilities before the world 
knew anything of them, that he was not 
carried away by its praise. In the midst of 
all his glory he wrote thus :— 

“Novelty may attract the attention of 
mankind for a while ; to it I owe my present 


eclat ; but I see the time not far distant, when | 


the popular tide which has borne me to a 
height of which I am perhaps unworthy, shall 
recede with silent celerity, and leave me a 
barren waste of sand, to descend at my 
leisure to my former station.” 

Burns was never so great as at this moment 
of his elevation. The world put on her most 
winning aspect, and strove to make him love 
her by a coup demain, But he saw through 
her, deliberately told her she was a cheat, and 


































audibly. It stretched out and embraced as 
brother men and women—earls and noble 
ladies, philosophers and clergymen ; but still 
reserved its warmest, deepest affection for his 
own people: the poor, the suffering, the un- 
happy. In the midst ofa company of literary 
men, the sight of a print by Bunbury, repre- 
senting a soldier dead in the snow, his dog 
sitting in misery on one side, his widow on 
the other, with a child in her arms, so affected 
him that he actually shed tears ! 

Nothing so marks the great soul as the way 
it bears prosperity. A good man struggling 
with adversity, and yet unconquered, has been 
called a spectacle for the gods; but even 
more worthy of admiration is the man lifted 
to the pinnacle of prosperity, only to have 
his heart enlarged with a deeper sense of 
love to man, of gratitude to God. When 
Robert Burns reflected on the wonderful 
change a few months had wrought in his 
fortunes, his heart rose heavenward, and he 
cried, “‘ Oublie moi, Grand Dieu, si jamais je 
foublie!” 

Nor was it a grand but merely sentimental 
piety or philanthropy which actuated Burns. 
In his better moments he recognised that 
justice, honour, duty, must ever be allied to 
and guide feeling. Often, indeed, he had 
acted otherwise ; but now, in the midst of 
every temptation to forget this truth, he nobly 
stood by it, and in so doing reaped the most 
blessed reward. For in the whirl of all this 
honour and applause which now arose around 
him, his heart turned with yearning towards 
his poor Jean from whom he had been sepa- 
rated under such disastrous circumstances. 
So ere long he went home, married her, and 
determined to settle down in quiet domestic 
life. For he now found himself in possession 
lof £500, £200 of which he immediately 
advanced to his good brother Gilbert, who 
|had taken upon himself the support of his 
|mother, and who was moreover striving to 
|sustain the damaged fortunes of the family. 
| With the remainder he determined to com- 
| mence business himself, and accordingly took 
{the small farm of Ellisland, on the banks of 
ithe river Nith, six miles above Dumfries. 
| In the consciousness of doing right he was 
|very happy, perhaps never more so in any 
|period of his life. In his note-book on the 











could not be trusted. | first Sunday after he had taken possession of 


Nevertheless the kindness, the devotion | 


he met with was not lost upon him. Farthest | 
removed of all men from stoic or cynic, the | 
sympathetic words and deeds which followed 
him everywhere fell like summer rain on a 
tropical plant. His heart grew almost| 


his farm he wrote,— 2 
“Farewell now to those giddy follies, those 
varnished vices, which, though half sanctified 
by the bewitching levity of wit and humour, 
are at best but thriftless idling with the pre- 
c ous current of existence ; nay, often poisoning 
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the whole, that, like the plains of Jericho, 
the water is naught and the ground barren, and 
nothing short of a supernaturally gifted 
Elisha can ever after heal the evils.” 


It was a wise resolution ; true progress in | 
life would Burns kave made had he known | 


how to abide by it. And if a sweet and 


touching ideal of a pure domestic hearth has | 


power to regenerate a soul diseased by sin, 


HIS LIFE 


VIII.—THE 


MOSES : 


CHAPTER COVE 
THE greatest conqueror, the greatest ruler, 
perhaps the greatest genius of modern times, 
looking back over his life, turned from the 
sickening sight of fields sown with the slain, 
from the view of conquered kings and pros- 
trate peoples, and fixing his eyes on the one 
redeeming act of his career, declared that he 
would go down to posterity with the Code 
Napoleon. Moses might have said the same 
of his legislation. His mighty acts might be 
buried in oblivion; his generous self-forgetful- 
ness might be consigned to the same tomb ; 
but so long as the law of Moses was inter- 
linked with the life of the Jewish nation 
Moses could never be forgotten. What 
nation was there so great that had statutes 
and judgments so righteous as all this law? 
“Good right had Moses to challenge his 
Israelites,” said a modern priest * not prone 
to reverence the Bible, ** And what nation 
hath statutes like yours, a worship so exalted, 
laws so equitable, a code so complete? Com- 
pared with all the legislations of antiquity none 
so thoroughly embodies the principles of ever- 
lasting and universal righteousness. Jycurgus 
wrote not for a people, but for an army; it 
was a barrack which he erected, not a com- 
monwealth; and sacrificing everything to the 
military spirit, he mutilated human nature in 
order to crush it into armour. Solon, on the 
other hand, could not resist the effeminate 
and relaxing influences of his Athens. It is 
in Moses alone that we find a regard for: the 
ilght, austere and incorruptible,—a morality 
distinct from policy, and rising above times 
and peoples. ‘The trumpet of Sinai still finds 
an echo in the conscience of mankind—the 
decalogue still binds us all.” 

We know that it was not of Moses, but of 
God that it was so; that every law, like every 
curtain of the sacred tent, was according to 
the pattern shown him in the mount. 


* Hennequin, quoted by Dr. Hamilton. 
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then Burns should now have been reclaimed 
to a noble life, for no ideal could be brighter 
than the one he pictured to himself. 
‘**To make a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife, 
That's the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life,” 


RICHARD HEATH. 


LESSONS. 


MADE AND BROKEN. 
It is customary to say that Moses was there 
with God forty days, but he was really there 
much longer. Besides the brief interviews 
which gave him directions for his guidance, 
besides the day of the utterance of the “ten 
words,” there was a week of seclusion on the 
mountain tops when these ten command- 
ments were enforced, explained, and enlarged. 
Then came the first forty days, and then, 


after other revelations full of glory and of 


grace, a second period of forty days likewise. 
The mind of Moses would thus be saturated 
with the truths he was called upon to com~ 
municate to the people, and his soul exalted 
as perhaps no other mere mortal’s ever was 
by close and continual communication with 
God. No wonder that in all antiquity there 
was no legislation like 47s, and in all history 
no mere man like Aim. 

I should weary the reader beyond endur- 
ance were I to enter here into a discussion, 
or even a description of the particular laws— 
civil, social, ceremonial, and moral—which 
make up this wondrous code. Keeping to 
the groove of the /isfory, we observe that the 
first part of the law of Moses was the Book 
of the Covenant. This name is applied to 
the contents of Exod. xx.—xxill. Some 
exclude the decalogue from this book, but I 
think it is rather the fundamental basis of the 
whole. After the solemn recitation of the 
text of the ten commandments, this came as 
commentary. It contained rules for public 
worship, the law of the slave, the law of the 

references to usury, 


family, the 4x ¢alionts ; 
directions concern- 


theft, and witchcraft ; 
ing magistrates, firstfruits, and festivals ; and 


[hou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk ;” on which Cudworth quotes the MS. of a 
Karaite Jew, that it was the custom thus to boil a 
kid, and with the milk to sprinkle the fruit-trees, 
fields, and gardens, as a charm to improve the crop. 
-Speaker's Commentary. 
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closed with the promise of a great Angel's | infinitely more awful and more impressive. 
presence to lead Israel to Canaan, and to|As believers in Jesus touch with their 
lead them to victory. There are found here, | lips the cup of the new covenant, also rati- 
as a recent writer notices, directions about | fied with * blood ; as they look back to that 
the death of an ox, the lending of a garment, | bloodshedding itself, must they not feel a 








the loss of a servant’s tooth. “Who is like) 
unto the Lord our God, who humbleth | 
Himself to behold the things that are in| 
heaven and earth?” ‘The greatness of the 
divine Lawgiver is seen in His comprehen- | 
sion of details, and His goodness in con-| 
descending to them. 

Moses came down from the mountain | 
when he had received these fundamental | 
laws. He then rehesrsed them to the people | 
and wrote them in a book. It is the second | 
mention made of writing, the first being on 
occasion of the battle of Rephidim. Whence | 
it would appear that Moses had two books, | 
one for history, and the other for law, from | 
both of which, with older documents, the 
Pentateuch was afterwards compiled. This 
portion of the law was at once communicated 
to the people, in order that the sealing of the 
covenant might take place without further 
loss of time. For this purpose the prophet 
built an altar for God, and twelve pillars for 
the twelve tribes of the children of Israel, 
and, as prince of the people, with young men 
for helpers, he offered burnt-offerings and 
peace-Offerings to God. For the covenant 
to be made between God and the sinner 
could only be made by blood. God was 
angry, justly angry, with the wicked every 
day. Man was guilty, verily guilty in heart 
and life. And there could be no union, no| 
fellowship, no friendship, till the anger was | 
turned away and the fault was remitted. But | 
“without shedding of blood is no remission.” 


Hence the need of these sacrifices for the | 
ratifying of the first covenant, and of better | 
sacrifices than these for the new and better | 
covenant. Sin stands in the way of recon-| 
ciliation, and only sacrifice can make that | 
reconciliation possible. | 

The victims being offered, their blood was | 
caught in sacred basins; half of their contents | 
were poured upon the altar. Now the | 
blood is the life, and the life of an offering is | 
in mercy held equivalent to the life of the | 
offerer. This pouring upon the altar, then, 
what did it mean? What but the giving up 
of the people, body, soul, and spirit unto 
God ; their surrender, even unto the death, 
unto that King whose covenant of peace was 
being so solemnly ratified? Such may have 
been the pious resolve of the people during 
the affecting scene, and such surely should | 
be our settled purpose in sight of a scene! 


| 
| 








solemn delight in devoting their whole being 
to a Saviour and a God who has ransomed 
from so dreadful and so deserved a doom? 


‘Were the whole realm of nature mine, 

That were an offering far too small ; 

Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my life, my soul, my all.” 
Meanwhile half the blood was still retained 
in the basins ; the ministers of the altar held 
them aloft, or tended the sacrificial fires. 
This was the solemn moment Moses chose for 
the full and final reading of the conditions of 
the treaty. Many there had never seen a 
book till they saw the book of the covenant, 
had heard no man read till they heard Moses 
read that day. Most impressive then must 
have been the Divine utterances, as, repeated 
by the lips of their leader, they broke in wave 
after wave of precept upon the ears of the 
hushed and awe-struck crowd. No wonder 
their hearts melted. They reiterated their 
oath of allegiance, and said, “ All that the 
Lord hath said will we do, and be obedient.” 
Then followed the rite (familiar to us from 
the reference in the Hebrews f) of the sprink- 
ling of the people, the pillars, the book. The 
crowd, as it heaved to and fro, here and 
there felt drops of the crimson shower fall 
from the wool and hyssop, and felt also, let 
us hope, their need of atonement. No peni- 
tence, no purpose of obedience such as that 
thrice{ uttered by them was sufficient to 
expiate their sin. And no repentance, no 
resolves of religiousness now can satisfy our 
God or save our souls. 

** Could my zeal no respite know, 

Could my tears for ever flow, 

All for sin could not atone ; 
Thou must save, and Thou alone.” 


Perhaps their sprinkling meant also God’s 
acceptance ; ifso, it was still acceptance by 
blood. They might have been intended to 
feel, As we have given part of the victims to 
God by sprinkling His altar, so He to us by 
sprinkling our persons. The league is rati- 
fied on both sides, then; all is fully accom- 
plished ; we have acknowledged God, and 
God in mercy acknowledges us. The cove- 
nant is complete, God grant that it be last- 
ing. 
* This is the force of ‘‘in,”—“in My blood,” 


t Heb. ix. 19—20. 
t Exod. xix. 8; xxiv. 3-7. 
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| Him is to ask that which is as impossible in the 
an evil conscience,” a mind at perfect peace | nature of things, I suspect, as to ask to see 
with God through the blood of sprinkling. | the life of a plant or of a person. It is not 
The conscience is quieted, the soul’s upbraid- | from unwillingness, from pride, from anything 
ing is stilled ; God is found to be at one with | but the abstruse nature of the mystery of the 
This is the gift of the new covenant. | divine existence, that He is a God that 
hideth Himself, a Being “whom no man can 

How complete it is is shown again in this |approach unto, whom no man hath seen or 
typical story. The covenant sacrifice offered, |can see.” ‘ The living throne, the sapphire 
a covenant feast follows, and during it God | blaze,” the ten thousand times ten thousand 
vouchsafes a mercy never granted to so many | angels, and thousands of thousands of saints, 
before, but which the heart of man, and es-|and the Saviour in the midst of all, we may 
pecially the heart of the few, craved beyond | see ; but the dodi/y eye can only behold God 


This is the type of a heart “ sprinkled from 





us. 
“This indeed is peace.” 





all besides. He in some sense showed | 
Israel His glory. Not merely Moses, but | 
Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and seventy more, | 
were, by previous direction, called up into| 
the mount,—* And they saw the God of! 
Israel: and there was under His feet as it! 
were a paved work of a sapphire stone, and | 
as it were the body of heaven in its clear-| 
ness.” The popular belief was that no man | 
could see God and live, but upon these | 
elders or “nobles of the children of Israel 
He laid not His hand: also they saw God, 
and did eat and drink,” completing the rati- 
fication of this divine peace with a holy fes- 
tival. 

Now what can be intended when it is said 
“they saw the God of Israel”? Clearly not 
that His person appeared to them, for “no 
man hath seen God at any time.” Moses 
shortly after makes supplication, which im- 
plies that even Ae had not seen Him, and of 
this very period again and again reminds 
them, “ Ye saw no similitude.” What this 
sight amounted to is explained by the words 
that follow. They did not see God’s face, 
they did not even see God’s feet, but they 
saw something of His throne or something 
of His chariot ; their vision could pierce no 
farther than the pavement, but that was of 
sapphire. If the pavement was so glorious, 
what must His person be! If the floor 
beneath His feet was so bright, what must 
the flashing of His features be! “ The 
clouds are the dust of His feet ;” * if these 
careering crimson mists be but the ddris dis- 
turbed by His passing car, what must be the 
light of His countenance ! 

Shall we ever see? Shall we ever know? 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God.” “Then shall I know, even also as 
Iam known.” “ They shall see His face,” 
that is, we shall see Jesus. Jesus is the face 
of God. He has no other. “God is a 
Spirit ;” He has no bodily frame. To ask to see 


* Nahum, 








in Him “in whom dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead Jdodily.”. Nor shalt thou 
desire anything beside, so soon as “thine eye 
shall see the King in His beauty.” 

As when Jesus descended into the dark- 
ness, he left first the crowd, then the eleven, 
then the three, and went alone into the cloud 
—the cloud of dismay and death ; so when 
Moses ascended towards the light, he left 
first the people, and then the seventy, 
and taking with him Joshua only, and 
spending six further days of preparation, 
then left him also, probably beneath the 
canopy of God, and went alone into the 
cloud—the cloud of glory. There he re- 
ceived instructions concerning the tabernacle, 
and the priestly robes and ritual, and other 
communications which occupied forty days 
and forty nights. If these details seem to 
any unworthy of the Most High, let them 
reflect that He is the God who painteth 
every leaf, maketh a drop of water to be a 
living world, and watcheth with unslumbering 
care the myriad insects that dance in the 
daybeam. Nothing is more beautiful than 
this minuteness. Nothing really evinces 
more the wisdom and the power of the 
Creator, and the care and guidance of the 
King. Israel was not to look to sovereigns 
or to senates for her laws, she was to look to 
God. And God always showed Himself 
worthy of the confidence He claimed by the 
loving care He bestowed. All ages may learn 
lessons from that care and love. Many a 
timid, retiring Christian feels as though his 
life were too insignificant for divine atten- 
tion, but the God who dwelt between the 
cherubim is still our God, and none of His 
children shall fail of His watchfulness and 
love. Oftentimes the child of God fails in 
confidence and comfort concerning worries 
too small, he thinks, to carry to his Father. 
But “even the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered.” Nothing is too great and 
nothing is too small for the Lord. 

In reading the ritual laws of Judaism 
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another thing strikes me—the absence of 
ritual laws in Christianity. For “ had there 
been a law” of ceremonies, “ which could 
have given life, righteousness would have 
been by Zhe law.” ‘The old ritual would have 
been continued if ritualism had _ been 
designed for us. At least we may gather 
this from these details, that where God wants 





cry, “ Crucify Him!” and the descendants of 
the disciples who looked steadfastly into 
heaven after the ascending Saviour are 
represented as saying, “ Where is the promise 
of His coming ?”—just the story over again, 
“ We wot not what is become of him.” 
Moses had left Aaron and Hur as his 
representatives, and to them, or one of them, 





ceremonies He appoints them Himself. If) the people came saying, “ Make us a god 
there are to be symbols He does not leave it | [not gods,—it is the plural of majesty] ; he 
to man to decide what they shall be.|shall go before us.” Tradition says that 
But when the old series of symbols was | Hur resisted and was stoned. Scripture says 
taken away, “for the weakness and unprofit- 'that Aaron yielded, and bid them break off 
ableness thereof,” in spite of its divine|their ear-rings and bring them to him. 
origin, it is presumption indeed to suppose | Only too gladly they brought them. A heap 
that ceremonies of human origin can be/of trinkets lay at Aaron’s feet—what should 
more profitable to man or more pleasing to| he do with them? Egypt supplied the spirit 
God. But, alas! Israel was slow to learn | of their idolatry, and Egypt also supplied its 
that “God is a Spirit,” and we are as slow| form. Some of them had béen taken as 
to learn we must “ worship Him in spirit and | slaves in the Nile boat with their masters to 
in truth.” | Memphis, and had seen the bull Apis; and 
Meanwhile a scene of awful sin was being |all of them, or nearly all, had wandered 
enacted in the very sight of the holy mount, | about the quadrangles of On, the City of the 
sin so awful that no wonder Josephus passes | Sun ; and passing down the cloisters under 
it by unrelated. The lightnings had ceased | the great gateway, they had peeped into the 
to flash. The thunders had ceased to roll. | temple,and passed perhaps with the priest and 
The prophet had ceased to come and go! pilgrims amid the carved figures of gods and 
between God and the people. He had been heroes into the mysterious recess where 
hidden within the cloud for days—nay, weeks. | “crouched upon his purple bed lay the sacred 
The crescent moon had filled her horn and | black calf, Mnevis or Urmer, the living and 
again declined, and another was now rising | almost incarnate representation of the deity 
to tell the tale of his delay. Where could | of the temple.”* They had never forgotten 
Moses be? Why should he tarry? What) that temple of On; and so now, when 
could have become of him? Had he starved | the metal was molten, and the graver was 
in the mountain ? asked the forgetful manna-| in Aaron’s hand, the form he gave it was a 
gatherers ; or fallen down a precipice? said| calf. They never could forget that temple 
these ungrateful wanderers. One thing was|of On; and years after, when revolution 
clear, it was time they were on their journey rent the kingdom of Solomon in sunder, and 
again; and another was yet more certain, | Jeroboam’s realm had no temple and no ark, 
they wanted a god to be their guide. To) the same device occurs to him: he set up 
most nations a religion without an idol! images in Bethel and in Dan, he gave them 
seemed a religion without a god. It seemed the form of the calf, and using the very 
so to the Jews themselves of that day,| formula employed by Aaron, cried, “ This 
though their descendants were willing to be|is thy God, O Israel, which brought thee 
called atheists (men without God) rather| up out of the land of Egypt.” 
than to allow any idols. But now, as| How are we to understand this image- 
Stephen tells us, “they went back in their, worship of Aaron and Jeroboam? I think it 
hearts unto Egypt,” where they had gods is often misunderstood, and the “ ensample” 
many and lords many, and wished that they, | missed accordingly. It is often supposed 
like them, had their image of the Deity. + that Israel on each occasion was guilty of 
And these were the people who so /| apostasy, that they forsook Jehovah for some 
lately had said, “All that the Lord hath} false god. But this was not so. That 
spoken we will do;” and this was the | Jehovah had delivered them, and led them, 
chosen nation of Jehovah; what then must} and fed them they knew well. That there 
other nations be !—what the degradation of! was a God who had smitten Egypt for them, 
those who neither promised nor performed !| and brought them out of it, they felt. He 
And this is no solitary case of sin. The) was not an Egyptian god, or he would never 
same men who one day shouted “ Hosanna 


to the Son of David!” were heard the next to! * Stanley. 
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have done that. No, He was their God, their | 
But they 


own God. They were sure of that. 
wanted to see Him, to have His image, as 
other nations had of their gods. And Aaron 
| said, “Here it is: this is the God who 
| brought you out of Egypt.” This view is 
confirmed by David, who says, not that they 
worshipped another god, but that they ima- 
| gined “theirglory” to be like an ox that eateth 
hay; by Stephen, who contrasts this with 
the worship of Remphan and Moloch, into 
which they were allowed to fall as a punish- 
®)| ment; and by the author of the Kings, who 
| contrasts also the worship of the calves with 
|| the worship of Baal. Their sin was not 
| the worship of a false god, but of the true! 
| under the degrading form of idolatry. 


; | And was this, think you, a light sin? Let 
S| the anger of God in which He threatened to 


revoke His promise, and the anger of Moses 


H| in spite of his pleading ; the burning and the 
@| grinding down of the image, till its dust was 


| dissolved in water, and the crime was ex-| 


q piated by their being filled with the fruit of 
| their own ways; and above all let the deaths 
H| of the three thousand slain by Moses’ order, 


and the plagues from heaven that followed, 
give answer that it was black as blackest 
night. 

The Jews at last learnt this lesson, but| 
Christendom, it seems, has to learn it yet. 
In its altars and images, its crucifixes and all 
its idols, what is it doing but its best to re- 
produce that sinful scene at the foot of Sinai? 
It is in vain to say that this image is Christ’s 
cross, and thatimage is Christ’s mother, and | 
those Christ's disciples, and this the Christ of 
God himself. Write it on the tablet of 
your memory, burn it into your hearts, teach 
it to your children in these dangerous days, 
that all image-worship is forbidden. Not| 
only the images of bad men, but of good; not| 
only the images of demons, but of angels; | 
not only the emblems of gods foul and false, 
but of the one living and true God. The} 
Bible knows no distinction of persons in this | 
matter—the idols it would utterly abolish : | 
no distinction of degree—it forbids the dulia | 
or the latria: no distinctions between the | 
carved images of Rome and the pictures 
of Russia, with weak worshippers who 
feel that such things are aids to devotion. 
God sees otherwise. He has established the 
writing and signed the decree, that you alter 
it not ; and where Romanist or Ritualist en- 
tice you, “ consent thou not.” There are dark 
ages of Christianity, as there were dark ages 
of Judaism, and one of the darkest sins of 


| 
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'thee a great nation.” 


| for a moment. 





both is worshipping the true God under the 
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form of an idol. I beseech you, brethren, 
‘flee from idolatry.” 

It is delightful to turn from Aaron, the 
“reed shaken with the wind,” and from 
Israel, making themselves vile in the licen- 
tious worship of the idol, to the man so far 
above his brethren and so far before his age. 
Moses was told of the idolatry by God Him- 
self. It was a sad blow to his hopes, a sad 
interruption to the gracious communings and 
glorious revelations to which he had been 
admitted, “a thorn in the flesh,” indeed, lest 
the visions should exalt him beyond measure. 
It was also a trial of his faith, and hope, and 
love :—of his faith in the mercy of God; of 
his hope for the future of his race ; of his 
love to that race in their rebellion against 
God and against him. The sin was evi- 
dently a very awful one. Moses had never 
seen God so angry; but the more the divine 
anger burned, the more the desire to turn 
that anger burned too. God said, “* Let Me 
alone ;” but Moses would not let God alone. 
He knew that the divine heart is full of love, 
even when His face is righteously darkened by 
a frown. God said, “Let Me consume 
them,” but Moses felt that this was only an 
admission of the power of prayer. He 
knew God better than to cease from 
supplication. God said, “I will make of 
This was a mar- 
vellous stroke. What man would not 
feel the thrill of ambition it would rouse? 
But Moses would not hear ot such a thing 
He knew now that God was 
only trying his fidelity, to see which he loved 


| best, his own glory, or the glory of God and 
\the people whom He had chosen. 


God 


|seemed to disown them, calling them “thy 


people,” not Mine—‘thy people, whom 


'thou broughtest up out of the land of Egypt.” 


But Moses is not afraid to repeat the words 
to God, and to remind Him that after all 


'they were Zis people, and that His honour 
was bound up in their success. 


This was 
indeed speaking to God face to face. Here 
was boldness at the throne of grace; but God 
likes boldness when there is an undertone of 
true humility and deep self-sacrifice. It is 
such pleading that prevails. “The Lord re- 
pented of the evil which He thought to do 
unto the people.” 

Prepared as he was for the scene that 
awaited him, its flagrant guilt was too much 
for Moses when it burst upon his eyes and 
ears. Joshua was the first to discern what 
was going on. He seems to have pitched his 
tent just below the cloud—unless, indeed, he 
entered it as he afterwards did the glory- 


| 
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covered tent—and there all these weeks, fed 
by manna and comforted by heavenly com- 
munion, to have awaited his master’s 
return, grateful to find at least that Joshua 
was no party to the idolatry. His mind 
full of his great battle, Joshua said unto 
Moses, who could not bear to break unto him 
news so sad, “There is the noise of war 
in the camp.” And he said, “It is not 
the voice of them that shout for mastery, 
neither is it the voice of them that cry for 
being overcome, but the voice of those that 
sing do I hear.” At this point they turned a 
corner of the mountain, and sad contrast to 
the glory above was the guilt below that met 
their view. When he saw the dance, the 
altar, and the idol, ‘‘ Moses’ anger waxed hot, 
and he cast the tables out of his hands, and 
brake them beneath the mount.” This may 
have been righteous wrath, but was it not 
excessive? Another Moses descending from 
another mount, where he had not merely 
seen the glory, but shone in its light, found 
His disciples guilty of unbelief whicli was 
bringing dishonour on His cause. But “the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ” was proof 
against all. Meeker than Moses, while He 
chid their sin He healed the sufferer, and won 
their hearts and his to Himself. 

The severe measures that followed—the 
calf ground to powder, and mixed as a cup 
of trembling, to show its powerlessness ; 
Aaron arraigned before his own brother, 
cowering and making vain excuses like 
another Adam; the ringleaders of rebellion 
visited with merited death—evinced the capa- 
city of Moses for the leadership of this rude 
and lawless people. If the sin of idolatry, 
as yet in its infancy in Israel, could have 
been eradicated, such a policy as this would 
have stamped it out. This done, Moses 
gladly exchanged the office of the judge for 
thatof themediator. He flung himself upon his 
face, renewed the confession of his people’s 
sin, and in the agony of grief said, “ Yet 
now if Thou wilt forgive their sin ””— there 
he paused, overcome by his feelings; and 
then, in the chivalry of self-forgetfulness, re- 
sumed,—“and if not, blot me, I pray Thee, 
out of Thy book which Thou hast written.” 
“I should think,” says Ward Beecher some- 
where, with his felicitous satire, ‘every one 
but a commentator must understand these 
noble words.” Even a commentator reminds 
us that they are illustrated by a passage in 





Ezekiel—“ They shall not be written in the 
writing of the house of Israel, neither shall 
they enter into the land of Israel,” which 
shows that Moses refers to the Doomsday 
Book of God in which-he should have a share 
of Canaan, and not the Lamb’s book of life. 
But if he did, did not St. Paul say, “I would 
that I were accursed from Christ for my 
brethren”? Do not all great souls know 
| something of that utter abandonment of self- 
interest, ‘if by any means they may save 
some”? And did not the Greatest of all not 
merely express the wish, and feel it too, but 
carry it out to the very letter (it was left for 
Him alone to do that), “ being made a curse 
for us; for it is written, Cursed is every one 
that hangeth upon atree”? Would that there 
were more like Moses and Paul and Christ, 
ready to lay down their lives for the breth- 
ren! The world wants heroes. It could 
not have been saved without heroism, nor 
without heroism can it be won to the 
Saviour. 





returned to perfect peace with His people. 
threatened the withdrawal of His presence. 
“T will send an angel, I will not go up My- 
self in the midst of them.” 
and gave themselves up to grief. Moses re- 


the camp. ( 
from the guilty people, to confer with God, 





Joshua to wait before the Lord. 


moved the tent which, till the tabernacle was | 
erected, was the resting-place of God, outside || 
And there he resorted, away | 


means he hoped to turn the heart of God. | 


| But his chief hope now, as ever, was in 
| prayer. We mark the same familiarity which 
'made him like Abraham, the friend of God. 
| ‘Thou hast not let me know whom Thou wilt 
| send, yet Thou hast said, I know thee by 
|mame, and thou hast found grace in My 
| sight. 
| way; send not an angel, but be Thyself 
our guide ; and that Thou mayest do this, 


If this be so, show me now Thy | 


} : ° . : rp > | 
/consider that this nation is Thy people.” | 
|God could not resist such importunity— | 


| could not then, and cannot now. And at 


shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest” 
J. B. FIGGIS, M.A. 











length the wrestler arose victorious from the | 
arena, with the longed-for promise wrung | 
from his divine Antagonist—‘‘ My presence | 





A third effort had to be made ere God | ‘ 


For He smote them with a plague, and || § 


At these tidings |! § 
the people stripped off their ornaments, | | 


returning to rule the people, and leaving | | 
By these || j 
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FIRST PAPER, 


BY 


WHATEVER may be the force of the circum- 
stances of early life in forming the character 
and directing the future course, these are far 
exceeded in importance by the influences 
which are brought to bear on the mind just 
at that season when the first actual steps in 
life’s pathway are taken as independent 
actions. The impressions received in child- 
hood are almost necessarily only of the 
nature of seeds, containing the germs of life, 
which wait for the season of development. 
If a spring-time of favourable conditions 
urrive, they may come forth into visible 
growth and fruitfulness. On the other hand, 
they may long lie dormant in an uncongenial 
atmosphere, or they may ultimately perish in 
darkness. But at that critical period when 
first free action attends impulse, almost every 
passing wave of influence leads to an actual 
step in 2 certain path, and this step frequently 
impels to another and another in the same 
direction, so that a course of life is soon 
established, from which any divergence or 
return becomes daily more and more difficult. 
Hence it is not easy to speak with sufficient 
earnestness on the importance of serious 
thought and careful consideration as to the 
life which a young girl should enter upon 
when she first attains to greater liberty of 
action, and to that freedom of choice which 
she did not possess in regard to the occupa- 
tions of her school days. ‘The compulsory 
work, the fixed hours, the clearly defined 
duties, the external restraints, no longer 
shape and circumscribe her life. Even if 
she desired it she cannot carry into the 
coming years the simple, unthinking obe- 
dience of the child to the will of others, the 
tendency to mere imitation which charac- 
terizes the unformed mind, nor that unfettered 
action and freedom from responsibility which 
she perhaps imagines is the element neces- 
sary still for prolonging the careless joy of 
childhood. A season of deeper experience 
has begun, and of fuller reality—the season 
when God calls upon every human being to 
stand on its own ground, to live its own life, 
to pay its own allegiance to God and duty, 
to do its own work. 

The previous education and training have 
been, or ought to have been, so far, at least, 
a preparation for this time as to determine 
to some extent the general direction of the 

VI. 


ANNA J. 


BUCKLAND. 


course now entered upon, and to supply the 
materials for a holy, useful, and more highly 
developed state of existence. But to build 
the ship well, and to provide it with the 
means of good navigation, is not all that is 
necessary to insure its taking the right course, 
and reaching in safety its true destination. 
It must be so turned and set as to start in 
the right direction, and then a careful watch 
is constantly needed to insure its maintain- 
ing its course in perilous seas. The know- 
ledge and experience of others is also 
useful on entering upon an unknown course, 
and the following hints are offered for this 
purpose,—not so much as fixed directions, 
however, but as suggestions to be considered, 
adopted, or modified as reflection may con- 
clude to be the best. A strict arrangement 
of the various subjects which may be touched 
upon is necessarily difficult, for although we 
may have a system of education complete in 
its parts, and each neatly fitted into the other, 
yet it is impossible, and still more it would 
be most undesirable, that home life should 
be thus viewed, either in theory or practice. 
These hints are to be regarded, therefore, 
rather in the light of those occasional counsels 
which young girls often seek as circumstances 
demand, and not as any scheme or directory 
of life. It cannot be too often repeated that 
no life which is a mere copying of directions 
given by a fallible being can be a true, 
vigorous life, complete and free from that 
one-sidedness which it should be our constant 
endeavour to avoid. A few blunders and 
mistakes at first, if they are associated with 
an earnest desire to be and to do right, are 
not so worthless as a rigid imitation of a life 
which is not our own, and consequently not 
a part of ourselves. 

The first sensation of a young girl on her 


| return home at the completion of her school 


life is a natural enjoyment of the sense of the 
freedom she experiences. Unlike her brother, 
she does not exchange the discipline of school 
life for college rules or office restrictions, but 
she passes from the authority of her governess 
or schoolmistress to the very mild sway of an 
indulgent mother, or of a father more disposed 
to gratify than to interfere with his daughter's 
wishes. The release from restrictions and 
from compulsory occupations, the ability to 


| go out or stay at home, to choose employment 
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for any hour, or to idle away a whole morning |and the soul is still left hungry and barren, 








at will, is at first in itself a. source of en-|while God's great gift of the intellect is || 


In addition to this the novel: wholly neglected and left to decay. To lead 
charm of entering into society with the ‘ac-'a harmonious, rightly developed life, health- 
companiments of dress and unaccustomed | ful in its character, weighty in its influence, 
admiration, the fairy-land dreams of an un-|and useful in its results, it is absolutely ne- 
known bliss, suffice for a time to occupy the | cessary that every part of the nature should 
thoughts and shut out reflection. ‘receive continuous cultivation, and be brought 
But after a while, if the previous education | into constant exercise. 
and training have been worth anything, a| It is most important, just at the time that 
voice within will often cry out against a life|the school course is concluded, that this 
so void of all high interests, so useless and truth should be firmly fixed in the mind, 
devoted to selfish ends, so unsatisfying to all| because this is just that season when the 
the needs and impulses of our higher nature.| temptation is strongest to look upon self- 
If reflection follow, the conviction will be | improvement as something which has been 
formed that such a life, lived as the begin-| finished with the advantages and obligations 
ning and end of existence, is unworthy of of the school life. But it is the most serious 
true humanity, taken in its complex whole— | mistake to regard self-improvement as a duty 
each part, the soul, the mind, and the body, | which is ever completed ; the talents are still 
all demanding development and action. No in our trust, to be increased by trading ; and 
true life, and consequently no real happiness, | no wealth of being, no richness of mind and 
can exist when any one part of our nature character, can be at any age maintained with- 
monopolizes all our attention and care, and out cultivation. Education in this sense is 
oppresses and crushes another part. But) no more finished when the school days are 
when it is the lower which is exalted at the | ended than the culture of the land is finished 
expense of the higher, the subversion and | when one period of its process is over. 
disorder of our being is so great that only | Human nature and earth’s surface entered 
‘the same hour into the curse, “ Thorns and 


inward misery can be the result. 

And it is the consciousness of this want of} thistles shall it bring forth ;” and into the 
harmony which acts as an impulse to seek | same promise, “ In the sweat of thy face thou 
self-forgetfulnessin ever-increasing excitement | shalt eat bread.” The most richly cultured 
on the one hand, or which, on the other, | nature, like the best tilled soil, is always ready 


joyment. 


makes itself heard as a call to arrange some |to slip back into barrenness when left to | 


better manner of life, in which our whole itself; past labour will not produce new re- 
nature, as God made it, may be duly culti-| sults ; deterioration begins when work ceases. 
vated and exercised, and thus be in harmony | The eternal promise of fruitfulness waiting on 
with His will. toil holds good also in the field of human 


Of the attempt to forget self, to kill time, nature as on earth’s arable lands, and the 








and stifle reflection, it is scarcely necessary,|harvest follows as certainly on wise self- | 


perhaps, to speak here. Those into whose | culture as on the careful tillage of the actual 
hands these hints may pass will be probably | soil. 

those who have been taught by a Christian! It is not easy often in the home life to 

training that arrange and carry out any definite plans for 

‘Tt is not all of Life to live | self-improvement. Hours devoted to this 

Nor all of Death to die ;” | object are constantly liable to be broken in 

‘upon and interfered with, and the tempta- 


and who knew well that the day must come |tions to idleness and self-indulgence are at 
when the folly and worthlessness of a frivo-|the same time manifold and strong. The 
lous life will force even the least thoughtful | result of this is that the attempt is often 
to cry out, “‘ Give us of your oil, for our lamps 
are gone out.” 

There is, however, a compromise some- 
times entered into by which so much dissi- 
pation and self-indulgence at one time is 
supposed to be balanced by so much reli- 
gious observance and self-denial at another ; 
but this alternation of religous excitement 
and earthly vanity is but a poor attempt to 
silence rather than to cultivate religious feeling, 


improve it. We frequently have heard of 
late many loud complaints of the futility and 
purposelessness of the lives led by girls after 
they have left school ; but when this dissatis- 
faction expands itself in querulous cries for 














abandoned as useless, or an effort is made to 
satisfy the cravings of the higher nature for a | 


1} 


better life by crying out against the useless- || 
ness and frivolity of the present course, with- || 
out making one simple honest effort to |) 
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somebody to help them out of it, and in mur-| to self-culture must in every case depend on 
murs against the position of women in the| the circumstances of the individual life, and 
world, and against the laws which govern|the claims arising from family relations. 
society, there is the strongest reason to be- | These are so different, that it is impossible to 
lieve that the dissatisfaction is only the old | lay down any rule as to the number of hours 
tormentor evui, and that the real longing is | which might be thus employed ; but even in 
not so much to lead a better, nobler life, as | a life very full of domestic duties, the differ- 
to experience a new sensation, and to obtain | ence between neglecting this work altogether 
some novel distinction. |and spending only half an hour a day, or an 
There are, it is true, many women in the/ hour or two once a week in its pursuit, is in- 
world who, in carrying out some work for|calculable. It is scarcely probable that any 
God, or some scheme for the good of their| girl will be so fully occupied as for it to be 
fellow-creatures, have been in a certain way | really impossible for her to give any time to 
forced out of a woman’s ordinary path ; and | serious reading and thought; and a little con- 
to such women honour is due, because in | sideration over the real engagements of every 
courageously doing their duty they have lost| day will be almost sure to suggest some 
sight of themselves in the same way as the | vacant hour not yet fully employed, or only 
hero Goes who throws aside the instinct of|given to matters of trifling importance. 
self-preservation to save the life of another | Where there are many sisters in the family, a 
man; but except in moments such as/considerable amount of time is usually at 
these, when the great need of the occasion |their disposal, and then the work of self- 
demands it, no man has a right to cast off|improvement becomes merely a matter of 
that natural love of life which God has im- | earnest resolution. 
planted within him, and such conduct is; In arranging fixed hours for certain arrange- 
neither noble nor wise. So the mere desire | ments it is important to guard against too 
for some novel privileges, some more excit-| great a rigidity in adhering to these. There 
ing and public work, some wider notoriety |may be something heroic in making one’s 
than the home circle affords, is a longing to | own inclinations yield to a previously formed 
be watched and guarded against, instead of| resolution; but when this resolution will not 
being cherished and dignified by such names | bend to the wishes and claims of others, 
as self-sacrifice, contempt of conventionality, | it becomes selfishness instead of heroism. 
more enlightened views in regard to woman.- | Sisters who have brothers at home need to be 
hood. It is simply old-fashioned pride and | especially careful that they do not make their 
discontent. | plans for self-culture interfere in any way with 
It must be understood, therefore, that the | the ready sympathy and companionship which 
aim of any suggestions or cautions which are/do so much to make home lively and plea- 
offered here to girls at home will be to help} sant to the brothers. Some young men 
them, if possible, to lead a better, nobler life} living at home interest themselves very much 
in that home, and to encourage them to un-|in the efforts of their sisters for intellectual 
dertake that work of culture and self-improve- | improvement ; but it more frequently happens 
ment which will best prepare them for any|that the brothers, being themselves en- 
work in the wider sphere of the world, should | gaged in harder study or more anxious 
it please God to set them to do such. business work, look rather to their sisters for 
The first thing needed to lead a harmo-/ recreation and sympathy ; and any sister who 
nious and fully developed life in the midst of | will freely and willingly give these is doing 
the various occupations and freedom of the| more for her brother, very probably, than he 
home circle is resolution. Without individual | could do for her by helping her in her studies. 
resolution to carry out regularly some arranged | By far the wisest course is to work as quietly 
plan for the employment of one or two hours | as possible at any attempts for self-improve- 
a day in some steady effort at self-improve-|ment. As soon as these efforts become ob- 
ment, the time will slip by in idleness, or in| trusive, and appear to be the great business of 
some fascinating but trivial occupation, and | life, they excite a certain degree of repulsion, 
the work will be abandoned altogether, or| even in those persons who readily appreciate 
hurried over in a short space of time, just to/the result in the clearer judgment, quick in- 
appease the feeling of having neglected a/telligence, and more varied conversational 
duty. The resolution once formed and acted / powers of a highly cultivated woman. All 
upon, habit will soon come in, and make the | self-improvement must be viewed, after all, 
constraint scarcely perceivable. not as an end in itself, but as a means to the 
The time which should be thus appropriated | only truly high purposes of life,—the glory of 
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God, the advance of Christ’s kingdom, and 
the good of others. 

We thus reach the foundation as well as 
the end of self-culture in the fact that the 
true source of a fruitful, worthy life is to be 
found in the fulness of grace laid up for us 
in Jesus Christ. It is as impossible to build 
without a foundation as to strive for elevation 
of character and life without the diligent en- 
deavour to grow in grace and in the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ. Here is a distinct 
path for self-culture, and one which it is of 
the highest importance to pursue: in the 
arrangement of your hours for self-improve- 
ment, therefore, secure always some time for 
the great work of making progress in religion. 

It would be out of place here to enter upon 
any of those details of spiritual counsel which 
may be obtained from so many good books 
on the religious life; but it is necessary to 
urge with great earnestness the resolute 
setting apart of time for due attention to 
those means by which alone the soul can grow 
in knowledge and grace. Time for prayer, 
meditation, the study of God’s word, and for 
receiving advanced religious instruction, is 
absolutely necessary to a rich and elevated 
life. In the hurry of modern life, and the 
great variety of interests which engage the 
attention, there has arisen a neglect of that 
careful thought on religious subjects which 
we perceive in reading the experiences of 
Christians of an earlier time. It is, perhaps, 
one of those duties which we are most tempted | 
in the present day to neglect ; and this neg- 
ligence often arises from one of two mistaken 
views in regard to what constitutes real| 
spiritual life. 

There have been, on the one hand, many 
earnest appeals made to Christians to be up 
and busy about religious work. The claims 
of the world have been forcibly set forth, 
a multitude of schemes have been begun, 
whjch to be maintained need many active 
workers, and “to spend and be spent” has 
been made an uninspired watchword, which 
has for young persons the stimulation of 4 
divine call to labour; but the effect of this 
constant exercise of physical energy in active 
work has little really strengthening influence 
on the convictions we have of truth, or on 
that work of inward sanctification in which 
we are called to be workers together with 
God. If before the grace of God has gained 
much sway over the character, the time which 
should be spent in seeking spiritual growth is 
given to various outward religious activities, 
the result will be a general weakness of the reli- 
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gious life, a low tone of character, and a ten- 


dency to be easily moved and unsettled in the | 
faith. Always remember that mere work, done | 
badly and with inefficient knowledge, is not | 
serviceable to the cause of God, nor useful to | 
the needs of mankind, however great those | . | 
needs may be. Human energy associated s | 
with feeble spiritual life can accomplish very 
little against the mighty spiritual power which 
is opposed to the kingdom of Christ. Half 
the amount of labour invigorated by divine 
influence may be made mighty to the pulling 
down of the strongholds of Satan. Do not 
regard Christian work simply because it has 
the name of Christian, as the means by which 
spiritual vigour is maintained within. A con- 
stant round of visiting among the poor is not 
necessarily a means of grace to your own 
soul. The petty gossip over their secular 
affairs, which you must listen to in order to 
give sympathy and help, is not very different 
in its character or in its effects from the con- 
versation which passes during the formal calls 
of society. The same may be said of the 
attendance at committees, visits to schools, j 
collecting subscriptions for societies, assistance 
at choir practices and working parties, &c. : 
these are religious in their proposed objects, 
and may be engaged in from religious mo- 
tives ; but they are not in themselves the 
means by which the life of our souls is cul- 
tivated and made vigorous. 

If employments having a religious ten- 
dency and purpose such as these cannot be 
made to do the work of prayer, self-examina- 
tion, and the study of God’s holy word, 
still more dangerous is it to imagine that 
purely secular engagements are sufficient for 
supplying the needs of the soul. Secular 
duties may be undertaken in a religious spirit, 
and are thus made opportunities for serving 
God and resisting temptation; but it is a 
great error to say that all right secular life zs 
religion. Religion is the life of the soul in its 
relation to God; it is a life so independent 
of this world that we are told even now we 
are “the citizens of heaven.” Secular life is 
the life of our human nature in relation to the 
world in which we for the present abide. 
Secular life can only be sanctified by religion, 
provided that the religious principle within 
be vigorous and influential; it is not in itself || 
a source of spiritual life, and cannot be by | ff I] 
the nature of things ; it is only the field for | § | 
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its exercise, the ground where we go out to 
meet with duty, to grapple with temptation, 
and to submit to trial. 
Secular life sanctified by religion is a noble | 
thing ; but to make no distinction between 
the two degrades religion, and is the step to | 
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that feacnination of secularity into religion 
which destroys its true character, making it 
but a frivolous earthly thing, ministering to 
our intellectual or poetic tastes, or even to 
our amusements. 

It is not uncommon to meet with this ten- 
dency among parties the most opposed to 
one another, and who would denounce one 
another as dangerously wrong in regard to 
religious forms, and false in matters of doc- 
trine, but who alike divest religion of its 
tender, solemn sacredness, and of its true 
purpose of bringing the soul into obedience 
to God, through union with Jesus Christ, the 
Source of spiritual life. The attention of for distinction, in the blind pride which 
the irreligious is sometimes arrested by some- | despises “the daily round, the common 
thing connected with religion, which appeals task,” and craves rather to perform some 
to some lower sense; and they may in this great work zvefficient/y than to give perfection 
way be led on to see and feel the deeper things to every-day service. 
appealing to the conscience and heart; it is| ‘There is another consideration which makes 
right, therefore, to make use of extraneous it needful to urge upon those engaged in self- 
attractions, and to press them into the service culture that due thought and time should be 
of religion; but there is always the greatest given to growth in personal religion; and 
danger lest we should take the means for the this arises from the fact that in your efforts 
end itself, and merely please ourselves by after intellectual progress you will probably, 
gratifying our tastes 22 the name of religion. | as a rule, meet with more sympathy and help 

It is well to try and clearly understand from a class of persons who set religion on 
this, because without some such intelligent one side than from those who make it the 
perception we are liable to fall into the snare , chief concern of their lives. And from this 
without knowing it, and to call those things you may be tempted to fall into the dan- 
by the name of religion which have no higher | gerous mistake of fancying that Christ is not 
tendency than to exercise the intellect or the the Lord over the realm of thought and 
imagination, and which bring the world reason. But this apparent chasm between 
around us when we should be most with-| intellectual progress and religion is really not 
drawn from it. a gulf fixed between the two by any repellent 

It is well also to know the reason why it | forces in the one or the other ; it is only the 
is destructive to our spiritual life, the life of | distance which subsists between two sets of 
faith, repentance, love, and consecration, to individuals, each so occupied with its own 
substitute an intellectual exercise or a poetic | special interests as to have little sympathy or 
dream for these actions of our higher nature, | understanding with the other. Thus reli- 
because it will prevent that hasty, superficial | gious persons, who feel deeply the vast im- 
denunciation of differences in the way of| portance of the truths of religion, who know 
stating truth, or in matters of religious from experience their inestimable value, and 
observance and form, which may accompany | who are, perhaps, greatly engrossed in some 
a deeper religious earnestness and a more | religious work, are prone to become indifferent 
vital spirituality than we possess ourselves. | to the culture of their own minds, and to the 

The object of remarking on these two pre- | interest of a variety of subjects, the bearing 
vailing tendencies to substitute Christian | of which upon themselves and their employ- 
work or secular life in some form for those ments they do not readily see. They might 
exercises of religion by which our true spiritual be told that increased intellectual power 
life is maintained, is to impress the necessity | would give them deeper and fuller views of 
of so arranging your days, when you begin | truth, and would make their work more just 
to have your time at your own disposal, as | and influential ; and that the knowledge of a 
to provide for the great work of religious | greater variety of subjects would enable them 
culture. to see better the relation in which one thing 

This subject has been touched upon before | stands to another. But they have acquired 
entering on the advantages and means of | the habit of associating intellectual progress 
intellectual progress which will form the | with persons indifferent or opposed to reli- 


is also the foundation of all true self. culture 
at any age. If the higher faculties of our 
nature, which are called into exercise by 
religion, are neglected or overpowered by the 
attention directed to mental training, we shall 
gain but little advantage from the intellectual 
advance. Acuteness of intellect, extensive 
information, the power of understanding and 
grasping a subject, and a wider intelligence 
which occupies itself in a larger number of 
interests, form but a one-sided culture if, 
beside these, there is an advance in self- 
complacency, in the love of power and desire 


as religion is the pet a of clantion, so it 





























principal topic of these suggestions, because, | | gion, and thus learn to hold that the separation 
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between their own spiritual and _ intellec- ; life, make religion the corner-stone of all 
tual life is a distance caused by the fact that | your self-culture. In doing this not only 
the former has a place in Christ’s king-| will you be able to maintain your own faith 
dom which the latter has not. On the other | and allegiance to Christ in an age of denial, 
hand, many intellectual persons, partly be-| but you will be helping to accomplish a work 
cause they are so occupied with their special the importance and value of which you can 
pursuits, partly on account of the wrong im- | now, perhaps, but poorly estimate. God has 
pression which some religious persons have | many different workers in His kingdom, and 
given them of Christianity, and partly from | the work itself is as various as the different 
the opposition of their own moral natures, | characters and needs of the human race ; 
regard the religion of Jesus Christ as opposed | but there seems to be a special call to all 
to intellectual progress and scientific dis-| Christian men and women at this present 
covery. Their own spiritual nature is un-/| time to show by the combination of a deeper 
susceptible and dead, while the life of the | piety and a better intellectual culture that 
intellect is vigorous and full; and seeing no | the religion of Jesus Christ—the old good 
union in themselves between their mental | news from God—is just as much worthy to 
processes and religious convictions, they con- | be proclaimed as “glad tidings” in this age 
clude that Christianity is dissevered and | of intellectual development and literary cul- 
opposed to the life of thought and reason. | ture as in any of the eighteen centuries which 
Now, if you would not make this fearful have passed away since the angels announced 
mistake in regard to your own intellectual the incarnation of the Son of God. 


HENRI DE LA HARPE. 
A STORY OF SWISS LIFF. 


BY MADAME COULIN. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—-MADAME GRANDLOUP’S do—they may still—when expecting a fee, 
SOLITUDE. the fingers just a little curled up, so as to 
e : ' , ._, | form of the palm a most convenient and 

Dans cette ame, plus vaste et plus profonde meskined ea) 

Que l’immense océan ow s’égare la sonde, speaking depository. 


“ Voila,” thought she, “it’s a twenty, no 

é doubt; people don’t take him telegrams every 
C'est la sont qs feconde, Pe ae la terre day ;—ma fot, non; a twenty would not be 
Fy ER AE ent pS —F rascal. too much; however, if it’s a ten, it’s little: 

“ Eh bien, voila!” said Fanchette, pausing ¢A den, voili / it may be only a five ; if so, it’s 
before the door of the turret-house. to be hoped that it’s a silver one,—bah! I 
“ Ma vieille,”’ said some one, touching her detest those little gold pieces, they have such 


Plus triste qu'une lande ot rien n’a pu fléurir, 
L’amour a révélé le mot d’un grand mysttre ; 





shoulder. a nasty trick of slipping through one’s fingers ; 
* Bien ! what is it ?” now the sil e 
“ Monsieur Gaspard told me to run after “ And to give you this,” said the lad, who, 
you,” said the lad, pausing to take breath. now in perfect possession of his voice, was 


“ Et alors?” demanded Fanchette, whom , holding out to her a large envelope, which 
he had interrupted in the midst of a delightful he had at last succeeded in dislodging satis- 
reverie, in which her fancy had been most | factorily from its hiding-place, and which 
agreeably occupied in counting over five-| Fanchette at once guessed was the telegram 
franc pieces—five-franc pieces of gold, five-| she had so lately deposited on Monsieur 
franc pieces of silver. ‘“ Z¢ alors?” she! Gaspard’s office table. 
repeated, impatiently, how slow he was ! “ C'est cela!” she remarked, sullenly, hold- 

“And give you this,” continued the lad, ing her hands in her apron without offering 
still panting, but fumbling for something in to take it. 
the side pocket of his coat. “For Madame,” continued the lad ; “ you 

Fanchette held out her hand, much in the | will Jet her have it immediately.” 
same way as our English physicians used to, ‘“‘ Monsieur said that?” 
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HENRI DE 
“ Pardi, out! do you mean to take it, 
or to keep me standing here till the St. 
Jean?” 
“And he gave you nothing but 
velope for s&s 


“é For Mad-a 


en- 


ue 
this 


’ returned the lad, rudely. 


“ For Mad-ame; ons I to repeat it again, ma 
vietlle ? or have you understood me at last?” 
“And he said nothing else?” persisted 

SD i 


the old woman. 
sticulating 


“Nothing,” replied t 1e lad, ge 
impatiently ; a but one of those 





stupid proverbs he is aiways occupied 4 
bavader.” 

‘And what was it then, mon garcon ?’” said 
Fanchette, slowly withdrawing one hand 
from beneath her apron. 

‘Qh,” said the lad, roughly thrusting the 
telegt into her unwilling hand, ‘* Ox 
e donne rien pour rien,’ that was what 
Monsieur Gaspard said. Is that enough, 
pray? or am [ to stand here another quarter 
of an hour, ma viet/le, to answer your stupid 


questions ?” 


- P 
suppose, Sale 








‘Bien, you can go, | 
Fanchette, closing her reluctant fingers over 
the document. 
‘At last,” said the lad, turning away in 
the direction of his master’s office 
‘So,” thought Fanchette, watching him 
street till he was ite out of 
ind then slowly mounting the grim 
staircase and entering the kitchen, 
I have got for my pains, and 
f 1g my soup to boil over,” added sh 
hastily removing the lid of great 77 
over the fire, where the douc//on, profiting by 





her absence, was skipping up and down, and 








gushing over with joy at its unwonted inde- 
pendence. “ But if he thinks I’m going to 
trot backwards and forwards for n ng, 
he’s mistaken; ‘ten pour rien. I believe 
you—eh bien, voila! Id best take it to 
Madame — “ens” continued Fanchette, 
hanging up the cooking-fork with which she 
had just steed the soup, closing the little 


door of the fofager to diminish its heat, anc 
meditatively regarding the telegram on the 
table at her side. ‘“*‘ On ne donne 7 pour 


, 


rien,’ what could Monsieur mean? “ens / I 
begin to understand,—it means that Ze won’t 
open it; but—eA bien, voila’ but that I 


must find out the contents him—vrien 
pour rien;” and picking up the envelope 
from the place where she had angrily cast 


it, Fanchette smoothed her dress, put on 
a composed expression, and holding the 
large letter by the tip of her apron, as if 


it were a very precious article indeed, bent 
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her steps down the mein to the dilapidated 
turret occupied by her mistress. 
# : % * * 
Solitude is not always a trial; there are 
many among us who at different periods ‘of 
our lives have been able to say truly,— 
** Hail, happy harmless solitude ! 
Our sanctuary from the rude 
And scornful world.” 


But Madame Grandloup’s case was not one 
of these. Her solitude was not a happy one. 
A harder cross could hardly have been found 
or her than to be shut in with loneliness and 
expectancy for her only comrades. 


She had too many bitter souvenirs of the 
past, too many anxious forebodings of the 
future, for /er solitude to be a happy one. 

Oh no! it was haunted by too many grim 


hadows for that ever to be 
Then, too, she was so 
minded; she let the days 


timid, so weak- 
slip by without 


any effort to amend her position; she did 
not attempt to form any acquaintances, or to 
make any friends; she shrank from being 


known. 

Yet as she silently paced the old wooden 
sallery she often thought she would do some- 
thing, would make some effort to get away, 
and to seek a well-remembered home. 

Yetewhen the time for acting came she 
invariably shrank back. She would wait a 
little longer, This was especially the case 











with regard to writing to any of her relations, 
or Madame Grandlo sup had relations who, 
lid they only know her circumstances, would 
certainly come to her aid. She knew they 
would; but then? ah, but then? What a 
sorrowful story to tell! and—that was the 
chain by which she was tied—her husband, 
she must give Az up; and she clung to him 
still, yes—still, and would “ till death do us 
part !” 

Part them! please God, after all the 
misery, it might unite them. The great 
agony of the death-strife, what mortal can 
pry into its arena? The soul alone with 
God! Perhaps in that dread hour when 
earthly lusts die, the holy love of better 


days might return to its dwelling-place ; he 
might repent, and die to live ;—she would 
hold on: she had failed in many duties, but 
in love to him, oh no! 

Thus and almost imperceptibly Madame 
Grandloup realized, if not any of the joys of 
solitude, at least some of its benefits ;—and 
that 


‘Pour grandir, la solitude 
yi l'on sent plus pres du ciel.”’ 
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In this her painful isolation, her soul was | replied Fanchette,” Monsieur is no doubt 
growing and rising was mounting upwards | coming home.” 
and higher, and ever nearer the Highest. | “T ought to have had it two hours ago,” 

But though hopeful moments came to her, | continued Madame. 
they were at rare and long intervals. The| ‘“ dfon pére/ Madame was out.” 
day on which Fanchette had received the} “And you were——” 
telegram had been a particularly despairing) ‘“ At the fountain; the vegetables must be 
one. Hope, that bright sustainer of the} washed, I suppose? Does Madame wish 
human mind, had not once visited her, had | me to prepare Monsieur’s room ?” 
not even stood on the threshold. She had,} “Not even a faithful servant about me,” 
even in her worst moments, rarely felt so| thought Madame Grandloup. “What would 
depressed. Was it the inward battle between | I give for the sight of that good, faithful face 
her powers of endurance and the sorrows/I once thought so slightly of! Fanchette,” 
that beset her? or the weak fainting of a|said she, turning to the old woman stil 
mind not sure of its course? or the terrible | standing there, “‘ Fanchette, do you know 
disease which had already so often attacked | where the baths of A—— are ?” 
her, that mad de pays, that yearning after the| ‘ The baths of A——, did Madame say?” 
absent fatherland to which every loyal heart; Fanchette drew nearer, passed behmd her 
is subject ? | mistress’s chair, and approaching the window, 

Whether it were one or all combined, | pushed back the partially closed shutters. 
certain it is that this was.one of Madame; “Can Madame see that high mountam ?” 
Grandloup’s bad days. | said she. 

She always was so weak that she wanted| “Of course I can.” 
something to lean on, and tottered; to-day} “They are in that direction. 
she had not only tottered, but fallen. ‘To| going there ?” 
rouse herself she had that morning strayed| ‘I believe so.”’ 
from the house—it was rarely she did so,—| ‘‘ Monsieur is no 
and wishing to avoid observation, had taken | Madame there?” 

a road at the back of the town. But the! “They must be pleasant—among the 
dusty way between the stone walls of the | mountains.” 

vineyards had tired rather than cheered her,| ‘“ Votdda / they are gloomy.” 

and the great heat of the sun’s rays had! “Gloomy, Fanchette?” said Madame 
taken away the little strength she had. She! Grandloup, casting her eye round her pre 
returned home discouraged, and seating|sent apartment; they could not well, she 
herself by the window, sat vaguely thinking| thought, be more gloomy than it was. 
how it would end, whether her life was to|‘“ What do you mean?” 

be for evermore this sad living death, or; “The baths of A——,” replied Fanchette, 
whether 'making a défour so as to approach nearer 

A rap at the door recalled her thoughts. | the table where the telegram lay wide open, 
It was Fanchette. | “are high up, and all among forests.” 

“A telegram for Madame,” said she, enter-; ‘ Among forests? how delightful!” 
ing and approaching her mistress. | But it’s not yet the season. 

‘“‘A telegram! oh! give it me, give it me,} “That doesn’t matter,’ said Madame 
Fanchette,” cried Madame Grandloup,|Grandloup, sadly ; “there are the forests.” 
stretching out her hand eagerly towards the| “Ah! ah! forests enough.” 
yellow-tinted envelope. “And mountains, and green pastures, 

But Fanchette was in no hurry; she drew/ and flowers,” continued Madame, growing 
near slowly, and having deposited it on the! animated. 
little table before her mistress, stood on one| ‘No doubt, for those who care for them. 
side while Madame hastily tore it open and| Monsieur will be there, didn’t Madame say?” 
abstracted its contents. observed Fanchette, regretting she had not 

She read them over twice. | put on her spectacles ; then she could have 

“ Monsieur is well?” observed Fanchette.| been sure if that scrawl at the foot of the 

Madame made no reply; she looked at| telegram was Grandloup or not. 
the date of the telegram. | Madame paid no attention to Fanchette’s 

“It came this morning—car/y ?” she said | observation, but seeing her eye fixed on the 
with emphasis, and speaking with some im-| telegram, perhaps unconsciously, folded it 
patience. up and replaced it in its envelope. 

“A lad has just given it me at the door,”} “ Voidi/” said Fanchette, “they do say 








Madame is 


doubt waiting for 
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those baths are not well managed, or much | 
frequented, but Monsieur will be there, no| 
doubt, so it won’t matter.” | 

“No, it won’t matter,” said Madame | 
Grandloup, forgetting the flowers, and speak- | 
ing with hesitation ; “it’s too late to get | 
there to-day,” added she. 

“To-day, did Madame say? 
days’ journey.” 

“Oh no, 
surely.” 

“ And besides, it’s so early ; why. the snow 
is not off the mountain yet; Jlon fére/ 
Madanie must be reasonable.” 

“Oh, the snow,—well, it’s so far up 
above; anyhow, I start to-morrow, and so 
now to prepare.” 

‘Would Madame like me to help her?” 

“Presently, Fanghette; and you must 
inquire as to how one gets there—to the 
baths, I mean.” 

“It’s not a pleasant way for Madame to 
go alone; but no doubt Monsieur will fetch 
Madame.” 

Madame Grandloup did not reply, she had 
become absent and thoughtful; and Fan- 
chette, after lingering in the vain hope of 
obtaining further information, had at last to 
quit the room without having had_ her 
curiosity satisfied. 

“ Eh bien, voila!” said she, ‘‘ 1 shall find 
that out, at all events; she is going to the 
baths of A—-—, that will be a bit of news 
for Monsieur Gaspard worth a twenty. I 
step over by and by. Ah, bah! let him 
come for it.” 

Fanchette was no 
Madame Grandloup took 
out of its envelope. It was not much 
read, for it only contained these words :— 

“ Start immediately for the baths of A——, 
“ Grandloup.” 

It was lovely weather, and the prospect of 
going anywhere from her solitary lonely life, 
and dull dilapidated room, was agreeable to 
her; but to the mountains, those beautiful 
mountains, whose green verdure she could 
see from her seat before the little table 
peering up above the roofs around quite into 
the sky,—to go to them, above the noise and 
dust of the town, was delightful indeed. She 
remembered the beautiful pastures so full of 
flowers, through which the party from the 
grand Ad¢el had passed while mounting to the 
great cha/ét where they had partaken of the 
cream ; and forests, pastures, and flowers 
danced temptingly before her eyes,—then | 
her husband too, whom in spite of all the 
past she clung to so tenderly, he would 


it’s a two! 


Fanchette! not two days, 


sooner gone than 
the message from 
to 
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perhaps be there ; and in that quiet solitude, 
away from the noisy world, she might creep 


| nearer to his heart, they might be happy yet ; 


but as she thought of her husband, another 
form passed before her, tears chased down 
her cheeks, she covered her face with her 
hands, and amid her sobs, fear, unwelcome 
guest, clasped her in a cold embrace. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—UPS AND DOWNS. 


“La vie ne peut jamais étre tout-i-fait heureuse, 
parce qu’elle n'est pas le ciel; ni tout-d-fait mal- 
hereuse, parce qu'elle en est le chemin.” —‘“ /Veu- 
range,” Mme. Craven. 

**Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth it, 
What makest thou? or thy work, He hath no 
hands ?”—Jsaiah. 


LirE, as we all know, has many ups and 
downs. ‘That the human mind should be 
developed and raised, strengthened and 
beautified, requires, no doubt, that it should 
be so. 

But oh! it is a painful, weary process to 
be moulded and filed into shape, rubbed and 
polished into brightness. We should not 
mind it so much if we were worked upon— 
for after all it comes to that—by great events 
which at once called out all our energies, or 
by striking incidents which set us on some 
pinnacle of notoriety. 

But to have our nature ennobled by a 
daily endurance of petty annoyances, our 
consciences quickened by trumpery failures, 
is humiliating ; to be actually obliged to wear 
our armour to encounter some trifling disap- 
pointment or not-worthy-to-be-named vexa- 
tion; to have to struggle on unnoticed (so 
at least it seems to us); to wrestle on un- 
seen, in obscurity, nay, in the veriest dark- 
ness; to fight on, and keep one’s temper—that 
is, the good one, which has a cowardly trick of 
escaping to the rear (where it is zo¢ wanted, 
and which we have to fetch back, not always 
easy, and place in the front, where it ¢s) 
yes, yes, it isa painful process ; but the potter 
understands his clay, the workman his tools. 
When the vessel comes out ready for the 
master’s use, the means used to make it so 
will be commended. 

“ If the clay had not been plunged So long 
in that mud it would never have been supple 
enough.” 

“Tf that point had not been carefully 
filed away the form would never have been 
so perfect.” ; 

Mud and file forgotten, the vessel is glo- 
riously fitted for its use ; and that is the es- 
sential thing, is it not ? 


























** You long to be great; you try; 
You feel yourself smaller still. 
In the name of God let ambition die; 
Let /7im make of you what He will.” 





Lily tripped up the garden walk, rapidly | 
mounted the stairs ; she knew the professor's 
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The boy went on wriggling, but just 
turned, and opening his eyes wide, laughed 
insolently. 

“ That’s likely, isn’t it, now?” said he, 


lgrasping the pipe more vigorously than 


| ever 
terribie exactitude, but the ten minutes NS gapey Pg mais,’ said Madame Raluba, 
had graciously accorded her were amply | speaking i in a conciliatory tone, “ you will be 
sufficient to dress and rejoin him. The| in this street again to-morrow, you know, 
great plague of the day—that is, the dinner,|and so you can come without much 
was over, and now— trouble. Madame has company to-day.” 
‘Ika thing is cheery O,” | “Ha! ha! she has company, has she?” 


th ought Lily. 

Alas, poor Lily! she had not yet tasted 
ail the experiences of a Swiss household. 
As she reached the topmost step, sounds of 
some altercation going on in her kitchen, 
between Madame Raluba and some one 
whose muffled voice she could not understand, 
greeted her ear. 

“Mon pére! couldn’t you-come another 
day?” said the worthy woman. 

Another moment brought Lily to the door. 
‘* Who can it be?” thought she. 

The question was soon answered. 
little kitchen where Madame Raluba 
occupied in washing up the dishes was| 
strewed with soot, a large bag of which leant | 
against the clean deal drawers ; a great black 
rope, at the end of which was a spider-like, 
frightful brush, encumbered the doorway. 
The shoes, scraper, and sooty cap the 
chimney- sweeper sat on the clean kitchen 

chair ; everything smelt dedighifu/y of burnt 
smoke ; and to complete Lily’s pleasurable 
sensations, a boy of about twelve was standing 
on the fotager, grappling with the great pipe 
which he was about to pull out of the wall. 


The 
was 


“Stop!” cried Lily, Aer good temper 
going to the rear “right off,’ as boys say. 


‘I can’t have that chimney swept this after- 
noon.” 
The lad took no notice; 
away at the pipe instead. 
‘That’s just what I’ve told him; but he 
says he can’t come another day; and if he 
doesn’t do it he'll put you to a fine,” said 
Madame Raluba. 
“Do you hear what I say?” said Lily, 
angrily, and approaching the stove ; “it’s not 
convenient to have that chimney swept to- 


99 


he wriggled 


y 
o 


di ay 

“ What's that to me?” 
And you are not half big enough to clean 
that pipe,” continued Lily ; “it won’t be half 
done. Come down, I say! you must bring | 
a proper man, and come another day—to. 
morrow, if you like.” 


| laughed the lad. 
| ‘As sure as my name is Lily you shan’t 
| sweep it now, so come down with you!” said 
| Lily, snapping dexterously at the back of the 
boy’s collar, who, taken quite unawares, was 
thus pulled backwards on to the floor. 
“T shall lodge a complaint 
“ Lodge whatever you like, provided you 
| lodge yourself out of here.” 


“ Madame will be fined for assault. I'll 
| go to the judge immediately.” 

*T’m sure I wish you would.” 

“Madame is dien hard,” observed the 
boy, gesticulating violently in his sooty 
| clothes. 

“T fear,” said Madame Raluba, ‘‘ Madame 
will have a fine for refusing to allow her 


chimney to be swept.” 


‘Then I'll pay it. Let him go and sweep 


the judge’s chimney when 4e has company 
and 4#is cook is away. No, no; in my land 
we say every man’s house is his castle. So 


or don’t you?” said Lily, 
very foolish 
I'll send for 


do you mean to go, 
who had worked herself 
passion; “ because, if you don’t, 
some one to make you.” 

The lad took up his bag, dropping 
it as much soot as he could, trailed the brush 
all round the kitchen ; then planting his back 
against the door, 

* IT must be paid first,” 

* Paid! and pray what for ? 


into a 


said he. 
For dirtying 


my kitchen, wasting my time, and being in- 
solent! No, no.” 
Then I shall go and lodge a com- 
plaint.” 
‘““Only go! Surely there must be some 
law to——” 


“ Law? certainly there is,” said the lad, 
gesticulating emphatically. ‘ ‘The law is that 


| the chimneys are to be swept every three 


months.” 

“And the chimney-sweepers are not re- 
quired to give notice of the day they mean 
to come?” 

“ That's likely. 
else to do.’ 


Ma foi! they have plenty 
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HENRI DE LA HARPE. 
‘* He’s made so much dirt now, and the | “We might go into the forest,” said Louis; 
law is, as he says, on his side,” observed | “ it’s near the station.” 
Madame Raluba, “ wouldn’t it be better to} ‘‘As you like,” said Lily, feeling disap- 
let him finish and have done with it ?” pointed at the prospect of not having a sail. 
“Yau don’t mean to say, Madame Raluba,| “It doesn’t make any difference,” said Mon- 
that every one submits to this sort of|sieur dela Harpe. “The forest is rather far 
thing?” off from here.” 
Madame Raluba shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, Louis, the lake—let’s go on the 
“In the great towns they dare not be so/| lake,” said Jules, making towards the land- 
insolent ; but in small ones, mon fére/ they | ing-place, where already tiny wee boats, each 
do pretty much as they like.” provided with a dot of a wee sail, were only 
“ ‘They won’t in mine,” said Lily, standing | waiting customers to dance over the waves. 
on one side to let the chimney-sweeper pass. *Tt’s just the afternoon for the lake,” said 
‘“Tt’s a horrid country to live in,” continued | Lily, accepting the professor's aid to enter 
she to herself. ‘What with one thing and | one; “the mountains are so clear, and the 
another, for a small household and a young | sky is so blue and fresh.” 
housewife, it’s a most fatiguing, horrid “Yes, we had rain last night; after rain 
country. And what will my husband think ? | the view is always finer,” said the professor, 
I wonder if he has waited or gone alone with | standing to let his brothers pass into the 
How provoking it is! Oh, | boat before him. 
dear old England !—God save the Queen “To you like Switzerland, sister-in-law ?’ 
and—and civility,—they go together, it seems | asked Jules, as they scudded before the 
to me.” wind. 
And Lily, hastily donning her hat, and| “ Y-es, all but the—— 
throwing a shawl over her arm, hurried out ‘“«The what ?” 
of the house. “Oh, the many little difficulties of domestic 
“ Mon pere!” said Madame Raluba, “ és | life here,” said Lily, recollecting just in time 
étrangers don’t understand anything. How-|that she didn’t mean to tell about the chim- 
r, now she is gone I'll just step after the ney-sweeper. ‘“ England is an easier country 
lad and try to persuade him to come again | to live in—at least for women,” added she. 
to-morrow, and make no fuss about it.” “Indeed! Why, I thought that what with 
The professor and his brothers had mean- | the taxes——”’ 
while sauntered up and down, in the vain ex “Ah, the taxes, yes; but we manage to 
pectation of Lily’s arrival. pay them somehow, and we do get comforts 
“Half an hour gone,” said the former, | for Besides,” added she, her expe- 
looking impatiently at his watch ; “half an 
hour: we won’t wait any longer.” 
‘Let me run back,” said Jules, “‘and see) taxes.” 
what detains her.” “Oh, indeed! ‘Then the ladies have the 
“No, we will take another turn, and then | best of it, it appears.” 
if she does not come we will— The pro “The ladies! Oh dear no, by no means.” 
fessor paused, and prudently avoided finish-| The professor laughed. 
ing the sentence. “ But,” said Louis, “ it’s a terrible climate, 
But another turn did bring Lily, all hot|so every one says—so foggy. I have been 
and out of breath. As she came along she | told they have to light the gas at three o’clock. 
considered whether or not she should tell} -\ friend of mine who went returned after a 
her husband of the misadventure she had} week, during which time he vowed that he 
had. | had never seen across the street.” 
“No,” thought she, “I'll just keep it to| ‘‘ Perhaps he was blind,” observed Jules, 
myself—for the moment, at least.” Lily added | maliciously. 
that clause from the experience she had| “Blind! not he; it was that horrid fog.” 
made of how impossible it was for her to| “It is foggy sometimes,” said Lily, un- 
keep any secret, however small, from her| willing even to grant this ; “ but isn’t it foggy 
husband. |here, and often? However, foggy or not, 
“Tam so sorry to have detained you,’’| England is healthy, and agrees with us.” 
said she, “so very sorry; but really I could | ‘Oh, of course,” said the professor. “Are 
not help it.” not the English amphibious ?—Turn more to 
“ C'est bon,” said the professor, “but I/|the right, can’t you, Jules ?” added he to his 
don’t know now if we have time for a row.” | brother, who had the rudder. 


} _ i. 1 — 
his brothers ? 
’ 


them. 
light— 


rience of taxes being happily very slight 
‘besides, it’s the gentlemen who pay the 
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5) 
“ So, sister-in-law, you think that with you | quires the same form of government, =a 
life is easier,” said Jules, after moving the | that because Switzerland flourishes with 
rudder. republic England would. For my part, T | 
“Oh dear yes, much easier: if you buy | doubt it.” 
anything in Bngland, it is sent home for you ; | | “But such a practical people as the 
such things, I mean, as bread and meat and | | English ——-” 
groceries.’ | Just so,” said the professor, interrupting 
‘So it is here,” said Louis. his brother, “just so, Louis; they under- | 
“As a great favour, or in exceptional’ stand what suits them better than we do.” | 
cases; but generally not. In England small| “At any rate,” said Jules,“ 7 say Vive fa 
households and large get it as a matter of | répudbligque/” 
course. Here the small household has not} “And /say Vive /a belle Suisse /” said Lily. 
nearly the advantages it would have with us.| ‘“ Then, added Louis, “look at the poor ; i 
Then, too, the difference in civility is im-/| we haven't your poor.” 1} ] 
mense ; for although in words it’s plentiful) “No; we don’t chase them away, how- | ig 
enough, in deeds it’s just as rare. In England, | ever, wicked they may be. Those com- 
when people are civil, it extends to deeds— | munes * of yours, brother Louis, don’t boast 
rather, it’s more in deeds than words.” of much tenderness of heart.” | 
“I’m glad they can be civil at all; that’s) “And quite right too. We don’t want to ' 
a good hearing, at all events,” said Louis. | feed a lot of idle folks.” 
“JT wish they would bring a little when they’ “Well, all I wish for you is that you had | 
come abroad.” some of our poor, they are darlings. I miss | 
“‘ Perhaps,” said Jules, “it’s too precious them ever so.” 
an article to be taken out of the country.” * Much obliged,” said Louis ; “ pray keep 
“Civility!” said Lily, laughingly, “ don’t them for yourselves.” } 
talk to me of your Swiss civility.” “ Allons, wife, that’s enough,” said the pro- . 
“No, sister-in-law, we were speaking of! fessor. 
|| English civility.” “Where is that queer little grimy steamer 
“ Well, let me tell you that, whatever pride | going to?” asked Lily, taking the hint. 
you may take in them, your officials, from “Oh, to Morat.” 
policemen to”’—chimney-sweepers, she was, “Jules, this is just the moment for a song. 
going to say—but substituted, “ ticket-takers, | I’ve heard of your powers in that way. Here 
are all uncivil and rough ; while, on the con-| we are, just in the middle of the lake.” 
trary, ours in England always find a civil) “If I do, sister-in-law, it will be a touch 
answer, and often place it over a kind of republicanism, of which I see you stand 
deed.” much in need.” 
“ Ail uncivil ; that’s much to say.” “ As you will; I have an antidote.” 
“ Well, it’s an exception here when they; “And pray what’s that ?” 
are civil; with us the exception is on the, “ What? why,— 
contrary side.” 
“So that’s your opinion, is it, wife ?” said 
the professor, guessing at once Lily had 
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‘Rule, Britannia, rule the waves, 
Britons never shall be slaves.’ 


“ The Queen! what’s the Queen? a mere | | laughing ; “bien! Now for mine; it’s about the 
drone—a dummy. You'd never miss her. | virtues of a republic.” 
Why, she has nothing to do with the Govern-| “Then it's dull, be sure of that,” said Lily, 
ment.” ‘laughing. “You must sing your very best 
“ But much to do with civility and gracious | to make it bearable.” 
deeds, and in the long run they count for | Jules laughed, and began,— 


| been ruffled. | That's it—s/aves ?” said Jules. It was 
| “And how do you account for it?” asked | the only word he understood. 

1 Jules. his : ie “Yes, it means that we English don’t intend 
|| “Oh, easily ; it’s the republican spirit.” —_| to be any one’s slaves, not even our own, as 
||“ Indeed !” said Louis, emphatically. bad-tempered, uncivil people are. P 

| ““So J say,God save the Queen.” | © That’s the meaning, is it?” said Jules, 


something.” | a ; Bi | 

“ Ab, bah! your monarchy won't last) Dieu protecteur que l’Helvetie adore, 1 

1 Toi qui veillas jadis sur nos aieux 
ong.” Daigne aujourd’hui, daigne veiller encore i] 


| 
“ Tm not so sure, said the professor ; “it’s | Sur leurs enfans, libres toujours comme eux.” 
a popular error to imagine each nation re-| * Commune means parish. | 
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Jules paused. Lily laughingly nodded for 
him to proceed. “It’s fine,” she said. 


‘* Esquif battu cent fois par les orages, 
Mais qui jamais n’a sombré sous leurs pas, 
Guidés par toi nous traversons les ages, 
Ton bras, Seigneur, ton bras est avec nous, 
** Loin de nos monts la discorde et les haines, 
Sainte patrie unis tes défenseurs, 
Regnez sur nous, vertues républicaines, 
Regnez toujours—regnez toujours, inspirez 
tous es ceurs. 


“Oh, thank you, Jules! thank you very 
much,”’ said Lily ; “it’s very grand, and you 
have sung it so splendidly: but for all that,” 


added she to herself, “‘ ‘God save the Queen,’ | 


that’s my song; it comes to the point so 
quick, and has a goand a life about it,— 
confound our enemies’ knavish tricks ; yes, 
yes, there’s not a bit of humbug in it—it’s a 
dear good old song, and I hope God will 
save England, and always confound every- 
thing knavish that can harm her.” 
* * * * 

The little sail had been delicious. Louis 
and Jules, after having shared a bottle of 
wine with the professor, had left for home. 
Lily and her husband had accompanied them 
to the station, and then parted company— 
Monsieur de la Harpe to return to give a 
lesson at the college, Lily to do an errand in 
the town. Having done it, she returned by 
one of the back streets, which joined the 
promenade higher up. Passing along by the 
side of an old house, she was at once aware 
of a rank, foul smell, which reached her from 
its dingy court. She felt at once affected by 
it, and ill; she hurried homewards with the 
accompaniment of a violent and distressing 
headache, which, on entering, obliged her at 
once to betake herself to the sofa. 

There she lay, quietly, without paying much 
attention to Madame Raluba, who, having 
finished all there was to do, came in to say 
she was leaving, and shortly after took her 
departure. 


Left to herself, Lily considered what had | 


happened to her. Then she remembered it 
was near supper-time ; she must not lie there. 
With great effort she rose, and made the 
coffee ; then, unable to stand longer—how 
she shivered !—lay down again. The pro- 


fessor’s well-known footsteps mounting the | 


She fetched in the coffee, 
She hoped 


stairs aroused her. 
and placed herself at the table. 
he would not see her state. 

He entered merrily. ‘‘ Well, wife,” said 
he, “so you liked the sail ?” 

“Yes, very much. What nice brothers 
you have!” 


“ Yes, thank God ; but tell me, wife—you 
| have been over-tired ?” 

“Really I don’t know; my head aches ; 
I am so hot, and yet so cold.” 

“Hem,” said the professor, approaching and 
looking at her burning face with his serious, 
truthful eyes. “ You are tired; best go to 
bed, my dear.” 

“And your coffee? 
till night.” 

“ Lily,” said her husband, “I will have you 
go at once.” 

“* Susette will be home to-night,” said Lily, 
accepting his offered arm. 

“‘ Fever of some kind,” said the professor, 
closing the door of the garden gate behind 
him, as, having seen Lily safely in bed, he 
started to fetch the doctor. “And a bad 
subject for it,” added he, thoughtfully. 

* * % * * 

How strangely things began to look to Lily 
as she tossed to and fro on her nice new 
mattress! Was that stag, among the branches 
of the opposite wall, really butting at her 
with its antlers ? or those dogs pursuing the 
poor beast—she had often felt comforted 
they could never catch it, at least not in her 
room; was it then their yelps she heard? 
Was it in a vision that a some one said to 
her, “ Be quiet, you can’t get up, my dear”? 
or that she saw an ogre, with a blowzy head, 
which, approaching, dropped a tear upon her 
cheek ?” 

What was this strange dryness in her throat ? 
this feeling of creeping fire in all her veins ? 
Surely, then, her mouth was full of hot ashes. 
Oh, water! water! would no one give her 
water? She saw it there, that noble river ;— 
no, now it had become a lake. How blue it 
was! but never could she reach it. How 
her heart beat to get near it. Oh for water! 
Now what were those faces grinning at her 
for ? those voices? What did they say? She 
could not lie there. Here, Susette, Susette, 
come quickly ; is the master’s dinner ready ? 
Oh! he will be home, and nothing comfort- 
able. ‘Then, her thoughts flowing back long 
years of space, “ Miss Alice, how badly you 
are writing !” Not that often she could put 
her thoughts into words, or even think con- 
nectedly. In general, all was a mingled 
confused jargon, but here and there an idea 
came out. 

“It’s fever, I’m afraid,” said Monsieur de 


No, no, I can wait 


la Harpe to the doctor. 


| 
| 


“ Yes, Monsieur, fever,” said the doctor, 
quietly taking up his hat. “ You had better 
have a nurse,” 

But a nurse was not easily found, nor 
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would the professor have trusted Lily to 
one. 
He engaged Madame Raluba for the 
moment as a help, forbade Susette to enter 
her mistress’s room, and setting himself to 
take charge of his wife,— 
**Wrought 
All kinds of service with a noble care 
That graced the lowliest act in doing it.”’ 
Tennyson. 


Night after night he waited and watched. 
Was Lily struggling with some fearful phan- 
tom, his voice soothed her; was her throat 
dried up, his hand placed the fresh water to 
her lips. Oh, it was so fresh ! for did he not 
remember his fever at the university, and the 
pure fresh water the sisters of mercy—they 
well deserved the name—renewed every ten 
minutes down the long hospital wards, 
placing the crystal beverage in tall glasses 
by the bedside of each patient. Could he do 
less for his wife ? 

Sometimes, to while away the long hours, 
he read a bit of Greek, and every day at 
first had his usual lessons in the college. 
During his absence Madame Raluba watched 
the patient ; but Lily felt at once the differ- 
ence. 


catch the fever and die. 
Monsieur.” 


thing too.” 


uneasy. 
“‘ Typhus,” he said. 
go to the college.” 
“She is in danger?” asked the professor, 
falteringly. 
“ No danger ; but the boys, you know.” 
“Oh, the boys. Yes,to be sure. I see.” 


‘¢ Monsieur must not 


her situation is critical. 
will turn. Who has been with her to-day? ” 

““Madame Raluba, while I gave my 
lessons. To-morrow I shall not give them.” 

“Just so. It’s important she should not 
be roused.” 

* * * ‘* * 

From that night Lily lay between life and 
death, It was a sort of 
battle which should have the victory. 


came ; and after the remedy he prescribed 


heavy, sleepy state. 





Madame Raluba had her garden and her 
children to think about. Sometimes when Lily 
was quiet she would charge Susette to fetch 
her if Madame made a noise. 

On one of these occasions Lily, having 
screamed loudly for water, became suddenly 
conscious. Susette stood by the bed; she 
had placed the great water-can on the 
counterpane, and stood by it, uncertain how 
to proceed. 

“Oh, Susette,” said Lily, “ it’s water ; give 
me some.” 

Susette turned the spout towards her 
mouth. . 

“No, no, a glass,” said Lily. 
fetch———” 

Susette bounded into the kitchen. Alas! 
she forgot the can, which instantly was tossed 
off, happily on to the floor. 

When Susette came back Lily was raging, 
and could not take the water from the glass 
Susette presented to her—all the room was 
in a swim. 

“ Mon pire!” said she, mopping it up with 
one of the chamber towels, “ who would 
have thought of that, now? What will ‘le 
Raluba say ?” 

The Raluba scolded and stormed ; Susette 
defended herself. 


“ Fetch a— 


still. 


to pray. Ah! who that has stood battling 
for life does not know the comfort of that; 
of feeling the interceding cry hovering 
like a dewy cloud over one’s head, shield- 
ing one from the fierce rays of the cruel 
sun? And there to console, for gradually 
and at intervals reason returned. 
“Oh dear!” she would say, “oh dear! 
let me die!” 
“Lily!” 
understood it. 
“ Dear God, let me live,” she would add, 
pressing her husband’s hands to her lips. 
“ Dear wife, yes ; live and thank God.” 
True love, reader; there’s nothing like a 
true love. 

* * it % * 
“And pray how is your dame this morn- 
ing?” asked the old washerwoman at the 
fountain, of Susette, who as usual had come 
to fetch water. 
“Oh, she is better,” said Susette. ‘“ Mon- 
sieur is gone to the college ; he hasn’t been 
this fortnight past.” 
“Is he genti/?” asked Madame Pierret’s 
clean servant, who, as usual at this hour, was 
preparing her vegetables by the great basin. 


It was all he said, but she 





“ Madame upset it,” she said; “I did not 
touch it.” 


“ Gentil, I believe you! I wish your 





“If you do, see if I don’t tell him some- | 


“ Madame will pull through, I hope ; but | 
No saying how it | 


hand-to-hand | 
When she raved too much the doctor | 
she fell back with chattering teeth into a | 
This state passed into one more dangerous | 


But always her husband was there,—there | 





“You'd no business to go in; you'll ! 
I shall tell | 


| 
| 


When the doctor came that night he looked 
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grand Pierret may nurse Ais wife as Mon-| repaired the roof, and the chimney went well 

sieur has done Madame.” ‘now. In ten minutes the tea was made and 
“It’s to be hoped she won’t give him the | on the tray. 

chance, ma mie,” said the old woman. “Soj| True,there was noteaspoon. Ah, bah! what 

Monsieur is genti/ with Madame.” matter ? there was one in the gargle, it had 
“It’s early days yet,” said Madame Pierret’s done service for a week past. Yesterday 


maid. |morning Madame had said the tea had a 
“ Early or late,” replied Susette, “I must | singular taste, but that was natural; one could 
be off.” not expect things to have a good taste in a 
“So your dame is better?” said the washer- | fever, and Susette, opening the bedroom door, 
woman. ‘“ Who is her doctor, ma mie?” placed the tray on the little table, poured 
“ Dr. Boxel.” out the tea, as she had been told to do by 
“ Madame Pierret wouldn’t have him on) Monsieur himself, put in one lumpof sugar and 
any account ; she prefers Dr. Nun.” 'a drop or two of cream, and then looking 


” 


“Let her keep him then,” said Susette.| round surreptitiously grasped at the spoon 
“ He’s ugly enough, at all events, to frighten | standing half upright in the thick gargle, and 
away any disease if he can’t cure it; and | was in the act of dropping it quietly into the 
they say he is déte d manger le foin. But | teacup, when Lily, opening her eyes, raised 
enough of doctors, I must go. Madame herself in bed, and exclaimed in as loud a 
will be waked up, and want her tea.” voice as she could command,— 
“Depend on it, there hasn’t been much; “Susette, Susette, what are you doing?” 
the matter with her,” said the clean servant.| “Oh, Madame, I am preparing your tea.” 
“Not much the matter! Jon pere/ she| ‘So that is why it always has such a horrid 
has all but died! She is like a ghost; but I | taste,” said Lily. 
knew something was coming, because of the ‘Oh, Madame!” 
mice ! ” “ Why, I never have enjoyed it since Mon- 
“Ah, ah! they are always a sure sign of sieur left off giving it me!” 
death,” said the clean servant. “Oh, Madame! but what a good thing it 
“When I found they had eaten my stock- is!” 
ing heels I guessed some ma/heur was at “Indeed! I’m glad you find it so ; I can't 


hand.” say I do.” 

“ Des bétises !”’ said the old washerwoman,| ‘Oh yes, a fortnight ago Madame wouldn’t 
“you'd better go home and mend them have known the gargle from the tea!” 
before the mice have time to eat the tops.” Lily was silent ; a thought struck her and 

“Tam going,” said Susette, taking up her returned back to the Giver—a sense of 
brante. dangers escaped,—of the great love which 


“‘Untidy slut! I haven't patience to hear had placed beside her a protector during all 
her talk,” said the old woman as she disap-| those dark hours of her illness. She ceased 
peared. murmuring. 

“Oh, but about the mice she is right ; it’s| “‘ Susette,” she said gently, “ fetch a clean 
always a bad sign when they gnaw the linen.” | spoon.” 

“A sign the people who own it are not  Susette obeyed. 
good for much,” said the old woman. While she was gone Lily folded her hands, 

Susette bustled home. She had stayed a tear stood in her eye; “I thank Thee, O 
longer at the fountain than she meant to have God most high, Thou hast given me Aim /” 
done. Her conscience reproached her, the, Susette came back repentant. “I didn’t 
more so as Madame’s bell was faintly tinkling. | know Madame tasted it,” she said. 

“ Madameis better?” said she,approaching| ‘* You might have poisoned me, you know, 
the bed. Susette. There, raise me up. How good 

‘* Yes,” said Lily, feebly, “ but, Susette, I | the tea is! very good.” 
want my tea, oh so very badly. I've rung} Lily's recovery was long and slow, she was 
three times,” | dreadfully irritable. The professor, much 

“Oh, it’s just ready.” | occupied, often found her cross, and became 

“Let me have it quickly.” /in his turn cross too. He was over-tired; his 


Susette disappeared, hastily lighted a fire | nerves, naturally delicate, were overstrained, 
—what a comfort that it didn’t smoke now! | a little thing chafed him. He thought Lily 
The man had been and done it; he had|might make a greater effort to get strong. 
taken from the chimney heaps of old bricks, | Sometimes he spoke harshly to her. 
put in there by idle workmen each time they| “ You fancy all sorts of things.” 
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“Oh! I feel so weak.” allas as full of his jokes as ever, which I 

“* C'est bon. I wish to read.” hope you'll xcuse. Hoping this will find 

Lily felt hurt. She fretted in secret. fon well,— 

When I was so ill he was so kind, and| “From your dutiful Servant, 
now he is rough and rude with me. Oh, “ West.” 
it’s so hard !~much harder than being ill ! | apr : bt AES ; 
She was dispirited ; everything went wrong. | Good, kind creature, said Lily, closing 
Susette was idle, the dinners often a failure, | the letter, “ if she were here! So the family 
their expenses increased. | are really coming; I wonder where to and 

Now, too, the great heat of July had | when? But no doubt Mrs, Harris will write.” 
begun. Oh, what a glare of light! How| , “ Lily,” said Monsieur de la Harpe that 
she longed for a sea breeze! how terribly the | night, “our holidays begin next week. 
mountains seemed to hedge her in ! a Do they ? said Lily. 4 k 

Lily was in this discouraged state when| ,“ Yes, and I think we might take a little 
one afternoon Susette put a letter into her | ‘tp somewhere. r 
hand. She opened it languidly. It was! “ Oh, my dear, how delightful ! 
from Mrs. West, and ran as follows,— | “It’s sohot here now,” said the professor, 

“and the doctor says——” 

“Drar Mrs. Harpe,—I am a poor| “ You have seen the doctor?” 
letter-writer, but Mrs. Harris tells me,} “Yes; he was at the Circle, and asked 
ma’am, as you been ill,—very bad, she says, | #fter you. He advised me to take a trip to 
with a fever. I am hoping as you are | the mountains—to some baths ; he says they 
better, it so hard to be ill; but to my mind, | will strengthen you.” LES eae 30 ¥ 
it’s more wearisome when one is getting) “Oh dear! how delightful ! said Lily ; 
well—leastwise, it’s my xperience. Keep up | “and where are they, then?” 

a stout heart, Mrs. Harpe, and trust the, “Let me see,” said Monsieur de la Harpe, 
Almighty. I hope asall yourdays are sunshine, | Teaching down his map of Switzerland, “‘ let 
but and if they aren’t, why then the sun is}me see. Ah, they must be about here, 
passing behind a cloud, and that’s a type like | said he, “in the Canton of Vaud.” j 
what we are all called on to do, so keep} “So they are not very near us. What 
good courage till he comes out on_ the / Shall we do about Susette ?” 

t’other side. I hear as Mousu is very good} “Oh, send her home for a week or two, 
to you, but as you are plagued with chimneys | OF away altogether; she is not good for 
and furren servants, what knows nothing, | much.” " : aie eee 
so, Mrs. Harpe, you can form an hidea of} “Oh, sheimproves a little, We might find 
what I am a-supportin at the house ever since | WOTse.’ 

you left, though, God be praised. the) “As you please, femmelette.’ 
chimneys don’t smoke in England, as one! _“ The mountains, oh, how cool they will be 
must expect they should in furren parts. after this heat! We shall come home so well 

“Mrs. Harris and the family is well, you | 2nd strong.” 
will see them soon, Mrs. Harpe, as they are| “1 hope so at least.” 

a coming your way, After much trampaging| “And what are the baths called ?” 





Mr. William has been found, and please God| “Ah, the baths of A——. ‘They are wall 
will be brought home safe out of all his| among forests of fir—so the doctor says.’ 
troubles. | “And cheap?” 


“Master Hector grows more rampageous,| “ Well, only Swiss go there, so it’s to be 
he takes after Mr. William, he wants your| hoped they are. But we shall see.” 
Moussu Harpe to manage him. They are a| 
handsome family; Miss Alice is much| CHAPTER XXVII—THE BATHS OF A——. 
admired ; Molly sends her duty. She is) ‘* Sur les hauteurs tranquilles 
going to be married this fall, to the head| Le chamois broute en paix, 
groom, as might have been foreseen. | = pare omar sip Nama 


sac ; Ne I atteignit ja mais. 
“My William is better than could be} C’est ici ea'on oulilt 


hoped for, considering we have to live| La terre et ses douleurs 
amidst thorns. The cottage is shut up, miss, | C'est ici la patrie 17 
but I wish as you could see the roses De tous iesmobias coms | 


a-climbing over the porch. THE season for baths, especially such as 
“My William sends his loving duty, and| those of A——, was not yet, as Fanchette 
hopes as there'll be a.christening, but he’s | had justly observed, fully come. 
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Placed at the foot of mountains ey 
summits, though not of considerable eleva- | 
tion, were sufficiently so to be still covered | 
with snow; and built on a triangle of écky | 
land, hemmed in on all sides but one with | 
forest-mountains—with peaks above and | 
heights below, these baths required the gréat | 
heat of summer or the golden settled | 
weather of early autumn to render a stay | 
there permanently agreeable. 

In spite, however, of the serious draw- 
backs to their enjoyment which might arise 
from the coming on of cloudy or rainy 
weather, such as in Switzerland often acts 
as intermédiaire betweeen spring and sum- 
mer, there were already some visitors at the 
baths of A——. 

%* * * * 


“You must have missed your way, I am 
sure you must,” said Madame Grandloup, 
putting her head out of the window of the | 
queer little vehicle in which she was seated 
and speaking to the driver, who, reins in| 
hand, was painfully trudging by the side of 
his horse ; “‘ we ought to have been there an 
hour ago, and I see no sign of any habita- 
tion, not even of a cha/et—nothing but these 
forests.” 

‘Tf I don’t know the way to the baths of 
A—— I ought to,” said the man, roughly, and 
opening a gate for his horse to pass through. 

“But there’s nothing but mountains and 
forests, not even a decent road.” 

“Decent road !—you're right there, it’s 
a road to kill a beast.” 

“ Do you think we are right”—— 

“To kill a beast and break the carriage, 
and all for what? Paid, indeed! one is’nt 
half paid.” And the man went on grumbling 
under his breath without condescending to 
notice her observation. 

“Driver, I think T'll get out,” 
Madame Grandloup; “it shakes so terribly.” 

“Get out! we are just there,” said the| 
man, “splashing through a wide but shallow | 
mountain torrent, which ran across the road | 
and descended into the forest by a rapid fall, | 
whose white foam frothed again. 

“It’s gloomy,” said Madame Grandloup ; | . 
“ Fanchette was right—very gloomy,” said | 
she, shuddering as the cry of some bird | 
disturbed from its nest by the noise of the) 
grating wheels reached her ears. ‘I hope I | 
shan’t have to be alone here,” 
shuddering again with an indefinite fear as | 
the road became more and more hemmed in| 
and solitary. 
driver stopped, and pushing a stone behind | 

VI. 


said | 


added she, 


At its narrowest part the | 





one of the hind wheels to prevent the queer 
little vehicle slipping back—the ascent was 
so steep, and the place where he stopped 
was just in the middle of it.. “We are 
at the Baths,” said he, turning to open 
a small gate placed in a hedge of young 
| Sapins and other undergrowth of the 
forest, and opening on to a path which, after 
winding zigzag up an elevated knoll, was 


‘lost to sight in what appeared the garden 
|belonging to the low, ugly, uninteresting 
| building which peered up from behind it. 


“The Baths! are they really?” said 
Madame Grandloup, looking at them from 
the sideway seat of the little black leather 
carriage, and contemplating with satisfaction 
the long rows of tiny windows which adorned 
the ugly building—to her a cheering sight, as 
they bespoke plenty of accommodation for 
visitors, and if there were visitors the place 
would not be so lonely; besides, she per- 
ceived human figures moving about, so some 
one was there already ; and who that has 
tasted a six months’ solitude does not appre- 
ciate the sight of human figures, or value the 
chance of finding a friend among them? A 
friend! Madame Grandloup added the word 
timidly. Oh, how she wished it were pos- 


| sible ! 


While these thoughts were passing in her 
mind, the driver, having in vain tried to make 


the little gate stay open, quietly took it off 


its hinges, pushed it into the hedge of sapins, 
and looking at Madame, said, by way of a 
hint,— 

“‘ We are arrived, I believe.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Madame, watching 
with some interest the figure, hardly as yet 
distinguishable, which was to be seen 
descending the higher zigzag path from the 
house, and which she fancied to be that of 
her husband. 

“Some one coming to meet Madame?” 


_asked the driver, speaking more civilly. 


“ Yes, it is my husband.” She had recog- 
nised him fully now, and sat awaiting his 
arrival with a painful emotion. 

“ Parbleu /”’ said Monsieur Grandloup, as, 
cigar in hand, he sauntered leisurely down 
the few steps which completed the descent. 

“You couldn’t get out without a valet, I 
suppose ?” 

*“ Oh, Louis !” 

“Take the trunk up to the house, can’t 
you, fellow?” continued he to the driver. 

“Directly, Monsieur,” said the man, all 
civility at having to deal with one rougher 
than himself. 

“ So you got the telegram ?” said Monsieur 
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Grandloup, without offering his wife a hand 
to descend. 

* Yes, Louis,” said she, dismounting timidly, 
“ How well you are looking!” added she, 

castingaglance at his face. 

“And you! old enough, Aard/eu,” said 
Monsieur Grandloup, lighting his cigar and 
turning up the zigzag path. 

Madame Grandloup followed him without 
attempting a reply. The path was steep and 
difficult, and obliged her often to stop for 
breath. Once only her husband paused, 
looked round, and, some better feeling coming 
over him, waited for her; but if it was so the 
feeling was transitory. The kind word which 
would:at once have restored her strength was 
not forthcoming ; the strong arm which should 
have supported her was not offered. 

It was already evening, and by the time 
they had reached the spot of rough garden 
terrace which fronted the Baths the sun was 
setting. 


The rays fell on the splendid heights by’ 


which they were encircled. In the far dis- 
tance could be seen the highest point of 
Mont Blanc, snow-dressed, glittering and 
rosy. Nearer, the stately Dent du Midi, 


golden and grey; while nearer still, above | 


and below and around, were green summits, 
rocky heights, or forest-crowned points, each 


with some individual beauty peculiarly its 


own. 
Madame Grandloup cast a look around. 
How glorious it was! 


“If he loved me it would be paradise,” | 


lyet its effect on Madame Grandloup was 
| electrical, 
| handsome or even a fine-looking face. 
\from that: it was as are the faces of most 


Yet it was not that it was at alla 
Far 


| women in Switzerland when past thirty, or at 
'the latest forty, full of wrinkles, and its teeth 
‘deplorable ; but accept it or not, after all 
|comes to all, spirit is everything: the mind, 
| the soul, the inner life, call it what you like ; 
|and when that reigns within, it reigns without, 
|and governs so well, too, that it crowns the 
|poor flesh, which is at the best, as we all 
'_know,— 


** Mere glimmerings and decays,” 








'with an immortal glory, and stamps the || 


| countenance with a mark, which, it may be, 
is connected with that seal we read about in 


our wonderful comforting Book ; at all events, || 


when lovingkindness looks out at the win- 
|dows we are not apt to believe that the 
powers of darkness dwell within. 

“The air of the mountains will soon rest 
you, Madame,” said the genial woman, lead- 
ing Madame Grandloup up-stairs to her room, 
and entering it with her. 

“Oh yes! how fresh it feels !” 

“Tt will be lovely to-morrow, for at 
sunset the sky was so clear over Geneva. 


Does Madame like this room? it is about || 


the best we have.” 
“ Oh, it’s very nice.” 
“It’s simple and rather bare; but you 
know, Madame, on the mountains——” 
“One does not expect luxuries. Yes, I 


thought she, the painful moral impression of | know.” 


her husband’s conduct making her already 
regret the silent solitude of the turret-house. 
“Oh yes! it would be paradise ; but as it is, 
my heart will break. Oh yes! it’s breaking 
now.” 

Occupied by these painful reflections, they 
reached the door of the long building, and 
before she was aware of it the old house- 
keeper of the Baths stood before her. 

What a wonderful difference there is in the 


effect produced on us by a face ! Some cheer | 


us ; only a glance at them sends us on our 
way rejoicing. Others daunt us; the road 


beneath our feet suddenly becomes more | 
stony. Some make us communicative; be-| 
neath their glance we feel disposed to make 


a clean breast of it. Others shut us up; we 


hastily scramble in home, where we at once | 


firmly bar the door and close the shutters; 
nay, we even shake them a little to be quite 
sure that they are fast. 


Now the face of the housekeeper at the| 
Baths of A——— was of the former description ; | knows what they are, mon pére,” added the 


“Then, too, Madame Nicod has the next 
to it.” 

“Madame Nicod ?” 

“Yes; Madame knows her, no doubt? 
Monsieur Nicod is here too. 
trés gentille.” 

“ How deliciously those fir forests smell !” 


Madame is | 


‘said Madame Grandloup, approaching the | 


window, and wishing to avoid the subject of 
Madame Nicod. 


|the health, Madame will soon get strong up 
| here.” 

| Ves, I hope so.” 

“ There is nothing I can do tor Madame ?” 
“ Thank you, no. 
| here?” 

| “Not many—it’s edrly yet. Later we shall 
be quite full; but Madame will have Madame 
'Nicod. Oh! she is charming.” 

| “TJ only know Monsieur.” 


“ Monsieur! oh, /es Messieurs; but Madame 








“Yes, and their perfume is so good for | 


Have you many people | 
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housekeeper, with a significant shrug. “ When 
they are not méchants they are dée; but 
Madame knows that, so I’ll leave Madame, 
all the more as I hear the /atier ; and if I 
don’t go down we shan’t have enough cream, 
but I hope Madame will be comfortable, and 
will ask for anything she may want.” 

“ Thank you,” said Madame Grandloup, as 
the kindly face of the old-fashioned house- 
keeper disappeared. Its cheering effect, 
however, stayed behind and lingered round 
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Madame Grandloup felt its influence, and as 
she returned her simple but kind salutation, 
felt she had before ker one on whom she could 
lean, and had indeed found a friend. 

But could this noble, refined-looking woman 
be really the wife of such a man as the sen- 
sual, stupid Monsieur Nicod? How strange 
it seemed that it should have had no effect 
| upon him, and done nothing to raise him up 
above the mire. Why, her very presence 
seemed to lift Aer from the dust, and say, 








her, as, feeling revived and encouraged, she | “‘ Stand up, my sister.” 


set about making her toilette. She even took 
pains with it—more pains than she had done 
for months—not that she could see the result 
to any advantage in the cracked looking- 
glass placed against the wall, its position 


being an admirable one for discouraging any- | 


thing like vanity on the part of those who 
required its services. 

But she felt well dressed, and that is always 
something, as I am sure my fairer readers 
will allow ; and yet all the time she was won- 
dering why up at those lonely Baths she 
should take that trouble. Having finished 
her toilette she descended. On the threshold 
she found her husband and Monsieur Nicod. 

** Madame Grandloup, I believe,” said he. 
“Charmed to make your acquaintance. 
Where’s my wife? Ah, here she comes. 
Always in those forests.” 
arbleu, out /” said Monsieur Grandloup, 
lighting a fresh cigar by the stump of his old 
one. 

Madame Nicod approached. She was a 
tall and striking-looking woman, dignified 
but gracious, erect but condescending, a noble 
type of a certain class of Swiss. As she 
calmly stepped out from the forest path on 
to the terrace, she might have been modelled 
then and there as a statue of Integrity, or a 
figure of Fidelity. 

What strength her upright truthful presence 
brought with it! Even in the fading twilight 


“c 





“What were you doing in the forest so 

late ?” asked Monsieur Nicod. “One would 

| have thought you had been in them enough 
by day.” 

“T took the housekeeper’s little girl to see 
the glow-worms.” 

“Then you won’t go there again with her 
—do you hear? I'm master, I suppose,” 
said her husband as they entered the house. 

How cold and chilly it was! and how 
early they all slipped off into their cold 
rooms ! 

A thick cloud of mist enveloped the forests, 


'rock which contained the Baths, whose few 
inmates were glad to retire to rest and sleep. 
Not that retiring to rest was any pleasant 
process in the Baths of A——. It required 
to have been at least a week in that keen air, 
to have got well saturated with it, before 
there was any chance of sleeping in those 
high hay beds, which tickled and prickled 
one through the coarse sheets, always slightly 
damp, and iz the season abounding more or 
less with fleas. 

Happily for Madame Grandloup, she was 
so thoroughly tired out by her long drive, and 
so solaced to find the housekeeper in no- 
wise resembled Fanchette, and Madame Nicod 
in no wise resembled her husband, that she 


|fell at once into a heavy but refreshing 
| slumber. 
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THE POTATO: 


ALTHOUGH threecenturies have nearly elapsed 
since the introduction of the potato into 
Europe, strange to say, the name of the indi- 
vidual who first introduced the tuber rests 
upon nearly as doubtful authority as that of 
the planters of the cerealia more than 3,000 
years ago. It seems to be generally believed 
that the expedition sent by Sir Walter Raleigh 
to explore America in 1584 first brought the 
potato to Britain ; but it would appear that 


it had been introduced into the south of 


Europe before this period. In the Chronicle 
of Peter Cieca, printed in 1553, it is stated 
that the inhabitants of Quito cultivated a 
tuber called Aapas, which they used as food, 
and that this root was then cultivated in Italy, 
where, in common with the truffle, it was 
called ¢aratouffii. Gerard, an English botanist, 
mentions in his Herbal, which was published 
in 1597, that he cultivated in his garden the 
potato, of which he gives a drawing, and 
calls it the Virginian potato, to distinguish it 
from the sweet potato, or dafata, which was 
common to Europe. 

Another curious circumstance in the his- 
tory of this root is, that for more than a 
century after its introduction into Britain it 
was little known and less prized. 

For some time it was confined to the 
gardens of botanists a nd the curious, and 
when used at all as food, only at the tables 


of the rich, as a choice vegetable rather than | 


as a standing dish. The potatoes furnished 


to the table of the queen of James I. bore | 
| on his small piot of land, and hence it was 


the high price of 2s. per pound.* 
Afterwards, though patronized by the Royal 
Society, and recommended by some of the 
leading men of the day, the culture of the 
potato made little or no progress. In 1687 
Woolridge thus writes of it:—‘I do not 
hear that it has been yet essayed whether 
they may not be propagated.in great quantities 
for the use of swine and other cattle.” In 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
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simple enough, had perhaps not yet been 
hit upon; and vegetable food of any kind 
was less sought after, or rather, less within 
reach of the mass of the people than now. 
In time, however, the grand discovery began 
to be made that this esculent was pre-emi- 
nently the poor man’s food and comfort. 

In Ireland, in Lancaster, and the western 
districts of England, and in Scotland, where 
land was portioned out in small lots on the 
cotter system, the potato culture, once 
begun, rapidly advanced and spread over the 
whole country. Chambers’s Journal records 
that a cottager in Stirlingshire, of the name 
of Prentice, about the year 1728, was the 
first to introduce the profitable culture of the 
potato among his fellow-labourers ; and in 
1734 the first field crop was grown in the 
same county. Prentice made a little com- 
petency by the sale of seed potatoes to his 
neighbours, and this was the means of 
spreading their culture among his country- 
men. Within the present century, such has 
been the rapid extension of its use, that 
now scarcely a dinner is eaten, whether in 
the palace or hovel, without a dish of this 


| vegetable forming an addition to the repast. 
g g I 


Indeed, unhappily, in Ireland it was culti- 


cereals, until the dreadful famine inculcated 
the lesson that a nation should not, in 
homely phrase, “ put all its eggs into one 
basket.” Since that terrible visitation the 
Irishman has raised other fruits of the earth 


that the disease last autumn in his favourite 
dish did not bring him to the dire pass of | 


| 1846-7, though it doubtless caused much 


suffering during the past winter. 
The potato is found in a wild state in 


| South America, especially in Chili and Peru. 


Mortimer’s Gardeners’ Kalendar for 1708, | 


the potato is directed to be planted in Feb- 
ruary; and it is added, “the root is very 
near the nature of the Jerusalem artichoke, 
although not so good and wholesome ; but it 
may prove good for swine.” Several reasons 
besides mere prejudice may be given for this 
neglect. Cultivation had not yet probably 
improved the wild stock to its present per- 
fection ; the proper mode of cooking, though 


* Chamlers’s Edinburgh Journal, 1845. 


Mr. Charles Darwin, in his book of travels, 
published about thirty years ago, mentions 
that he saw the plant in such situations and 
under such circumstances as to leave little 
doubt of its being in a state of nature. 

The potato belongs to a family of plants 
(the So/anacee) most of which, as the deadly 
nightshade, possess poisonous qualities. 
Indeed, the juice of the leaves, stem, and even 


| skins of the tubers of the potato are of a highly 


| poisonous nature. 


In its native state the 
plant is small, and the tubers seldom exceed 
the size of a walnut or common chestnut. 
They are also of a most waxy consistence, 








| vated by the peasantry to the exclusion of | 
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and have a slightly bitene taste. 
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The ‘eat injured by autumnal rains or ea summers, 


of the blossom is generally white, and rarely | and hence it is a surer produce for the cot- 


of the red and purple hues of the cultivated | 
kind. ‘These tubers are not the roots of the 
plant, but are true underground stems ; and | 
their use in the economy of nature appears | 


tager or small farmer. For seed, good middle- 


| sized potatoes should be selected, and these 


are Cut into pieces of not less than two 
| ounces weight, each containing a single eye, 


to be to afford another means of propagating | which, acc ording to Mr. George Lindley, will 


the plants besides that of the seeds which 
are contained in the fruit or apple. The 
tubers contain germinating points or eyes, 
just as the generality of plants have leaf- 
buds 
These tubers, after their maturity, are washed 
out of the soil by rains, and carried by the 
torrent along the crevices of the rocks and 
into the intervening valleys, where they take 
root and become new plants. Such is their 
primary use; but, like many other produc- 
tions of nature, they have doubtless been 
created for the sustenance of man and the 
lower animals. By careful and continued 
cultivation these small waxy and bitter tubers 
have attained their present proportions and 
delicious flavour, so that one single stem pro- 
duces many pounds weight of a description 
of food nearly resembling, and little inferior 
to, wheat, oats, or barley. Surely, since 
Ceres first brought the precious grain from 
heaven, according to heathen mythology, 
there never was bestowed on man such a 
priceless gift. 

‘There appears to have been originally but 
one species of the potato; but, by culture, 
an endless number of varieties have sprung 
up. These varieties are produced by planting 
the seeds of the apple, and when once ob- 
tained are preserved for propagation by the 
tubers only. The potato grows in every kind 
of soil and in all varieties of climate. It is 
now to be found in every corner of Europe ; 
its culture is rapidly extending in India, and 
it is abundant in North America, in Australia, 
and wherever an English colony exists. It 
thrives in low grounds, in elevated situations, 
in dry soil, or even in mossy lands with a 
superabundance of moisture. If it has a 
choice, however, the uplands and light |t 
arenaceous soils are much better adapted for 
the perfection of its tubers than strong rich 
lands or adhesive clay soils. In sharp, light, 
pulverizable soils it seems to meet with its 
natural nourishment, and the 
generally of a dry, rich flavour, though small. 
In rich soils, with abundance of manure, it | 
attains a large size, but is apt to be moist | 
and waxy. A newly improved soil produces 
better potatoes than land that has been long 
cultivated, even though in high condition. 
It is not, like the grain crops, so apt to be 


| should be rejected ; 


from which young shoots spring forth. | 


potato is 


proc luce a stronger stem than \ when two eyes 
are selected. The tail end of the potato 
indeed, in Lancashire, 
where much attention is paid to this root, 
both ends are cut off, and only the middle 
portion used for seed. A good large cutting 
is always found to produce the strongest and 
healthiest plant. Some recommend planting 
potatoes whole. ‘This may succeed well in a 
very rich soil, but in inferior soils several 
stems proceeding from the same root are 
found to injure the ultimate growth of the 
whole. It is, besides, an expensive plan. 

Among diseases to which potatoes are 
liable the most common is that termed the 
curl, which consists in the leaves, after the 
plant is full grown, curling inwards and 
decaying ; to this follows the decay of the 
stems, and of course the failure of the crop 
of tubers. This curl ensues most frequently 
from ie 9 seed, giving rise to a feeble, 
diseased plant. 

The seed may be too small cut, or it may 
have been too long in a heap after cutting, 
by which fermentation may have been 
caused ; or, lastly, the quality of the potato 
may have been such as to prevent a proper 
germination. It has been found that, when 
seed is allowed to be ripe, it will not readily 
germinate ; and that the best seed potatoes 
are those that are taken up out of the ground 
before they are fully matured. A frequent 
change of seed also is much recommended, 
and particularly a selection of seed from high- 
lying mossy or mountain soil, for a crop to 
be planted in low-lying fertile grounds. An 
occasional recourse to seedling plants is also 
recommended ; although it is consistent with 
long experience that if sufficient care be 
taken in the selection of good and not over- 
ripe tubers, a healthy plant will, under other 
favourable circumstances, be almost invaria- 
bly insured. But it sometimes happens that, 
notwithstanding all due care in the selection 
of seed, and after the plants have shown a 
healthy appearance, the cwr/ will seize them. 
This appears to be owing to peculiar states 
of the atmosphere; and on such occasions 
wheat and other grain crops are also liable to 
be affected with disease. From the highly 
cultivated, almost forced condition these and 
other vegetables are brought to, by which 
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every pore and cell is full to overflowing of 
nutritive juices, it is not surprising that cer- 
tain extremes of temperature, or of moisture 
and dryness, and perhaps, more than all, of 
electric conditions of the atmosphere, should 
exert a deleterious influence. From atmo- 
spheric influences of this kind the juices, 


instead of obeying the vital actions of the) 


plant, commence a fermentative or chemical 
process. This deranges their structure ; 
myriads of minute fungi are created, and from 
the leaves the disease passes to the stem and 
the roots. 

A writer, recording in 1845 the causes 
that led to the potato disease in that year, 
which attained still more disastrous propor- 
tions in 1846, says, “The only general 
apparent cause is atmospheric influence ; and 
there has certainly been sufficient peculiari- 
ties in the changeable nature of the past 
season to warrant such a supposition. There 
have been great excess of moisture, sudden 
variations of temperature, indicated by the 
almost daily changes of wind from east to 
west, and the prevalence of a conflicting 
current in the atmosphere. ‘This disease of 
the potato has appeared first in the leaf, 
which shrinks and withers, then in the stem, 
and lastly in the farina of the tuber. The 
affected potato evidently appears to have lost 
its vitality; the starch proceeds to the 
saccharine fermentation; and after this 
destruction of vitality, a minute fungus takes 
up its abode in the plant. The minute 
vegetables multiply by millions, and thus 
the rapid spread of the disease. It is remark- 
able that those potatoes raised on dry soils, 
where of course the juices of the plant were 
not superabundant, have escaped.” 

It appears as if the causes of last year’s 
potato disease are identical with those that 
gave rise to the great famine which desolated 
Ireland a quarter of a century ago. An Irish 
correspondent, writing to the Zimes on the 
18th September, 1872, offers some practical 
remarks with the object of averting a recur- 
rence of the wide-spread destruction of the 
potato crop. 

_ “The first thing which demands attention 
is the storing of the crop when lifted. The 
plan ordinarily adopted here in Ireland of 
packing the potatoes, according as they are | 
raised, in large pits made in the field where | 
they have been grown is decidedly injurious. | 
The tubers heat, and absorb the sweat pro-| 
duced by their being heaped together in| 
large quantities. It is no wonder, then, that | 
the farmer when he opens his earthen pits in | 
spring finds a large proportion in a state of | 


|occurred, accompanied by a 


| decay, having, without his being aware of it, 
|communicated the taint to multitudes he con- 
|siders sound, and from which he selects his 
‘seed. If storing in pits must be continued, 
'the potatoes recently raised should be left in 
temporary pits for a short time until the 
sudorific process has exhausted itself. Then 
the pits should be opened, the crop carefully 
picked, so as to remove every suspicious 
potato, and the sound portion pitted afresh 


in soil different from that on which they | 


'were grown. But where house or shed room 
is available, it is far preferable to store them 
in layers over each other, shovelling a good 


coating of moderately fresh lime and dry | 


clay, or coal ashes, over each layer, and pro- 
viding for a reasonable amount of ventilation 
except in frost. During the pestilence in 
1846-7 the only sound potatoes I met with 
were stored in the way I have described. 
The next thing demanding attention is the 
planting; that should not be later than the 
second week in April, The manure should 
be mixed with fresh lime, chloralum, soot, 
&c., and but a small quantity of manure 
applied, the ground being, as often as can be 
arranged, such as has not recently produced 
potatoes. I believe rich manuring, when not 


compounded with the chemical ingredients | 


alluded to, one of the predisposing causes of 
potato rot. But from experience I am per- 


suaded that what precipitates the disease to | 


a crisis is atmospheric influence. It has 
been customary in Ireland for the last 
quarter of a century to attribute the infection 
of the crop to the thunderstorms succeeded 
by foggy nights which usually occur about 
the second week in August. ‘This year they 


humid atmosphere, the last week in July, and 
consequently we have the disease to an 
extent unknown since 1846. If any scien- 
tific man can suggest a mode of averting the 


continuous. | 


electric and atmospheric influence from the | 


green and apparently vigorous haulm, then 
a great point would be gained.” 

Dr. Carpenter is of opinion that the germs 
of the disease are planted with the seed, and 
that they come to maturity in their own 
proper time whenever the concomitant cir- 
cumstances are such as favour fungus-growth. 
Similar to the mildew upon corn crops, which 
have been fully described by the Rev. J. M. 
Berkeley, Professor Henslow, and other 
writers, it should be traced in like manner. 
He advocates, therefore, the plan of dressing 
the seed which farmers have so successfully 
adopted to prevent disease of grain. “ Just as 
cereals springing up upon a dung-heap me 
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certain to be blighted more or less by fungus, | greater part of adhering mycelium. They 
so potatoes planted in land too richly | should then be gently gathered and dipped 
manured, or manured with matter in a state | in a solution of lime, to which a little carbolic 
of partial decomposition, will be more liable | acid has been added.* The seed should be 
to, attacks of the disease. So it is not only | put into a tub or barrel, and gently turned 
necessary to choose the seed properly, but to | about, and after all has been subjected to the 
store it properly, to dress it aright before | 2ction of the dressing, the potatoes should 
planting, and also that it should be planted | be taken out and dried in the air. To pre- 
in the proper place and proper time.” If all | Serve the seed the same authority advocates 
these conditions are complied with, Dr. | their being keptin an outhouse or vault at a 








Carpenter thinks very little of the fungus, 
technically known as Botrytis infestans, will 
recur in future years. For the satisfactory 
prevention of the disease three separate 
matters should be attended to, viz., the choice 
of seed, the removal of mycelium or spawn, 
and resting-spores from the seed chosen, and 
the preservation of the seed itself. As the 
fungus disappears from the potato-fields 
which are moderately drained and have 
plenty of sun, it is evident that these con- 
ditions are necessary for the production of 
the healthy vegetable. Hence Dr. Carpenter 
directs that the seed potatoes should be 
spread out upon the surface of the ground 
and exposed to the action of the sun for two 
or three weeks ; provided they are kept dry 
this hardening treatment will destroy the 


| temperature between 35 deg. and 48 deg. 
| Fahrenheit, which will prevent the growth of 
| mycelium or the development of the ento- 
'phyte. If they cannot be kept without 
| sprouting they should be planted in the 
'autumn, or if this course is not adopted it 
| would be safest to cover them on cold days 
| with dry sand until the time for planting 
arrives. Before this the seed should be re- 
dressed with carbolate of lime, when no 
blight will appear unless manifest rules have 
been disobeyed, such as planting in fields 
with diseased manure or in soil full of the 
débris of previous crops of potatoes. 
Cc. R. LOW. 





* "4 pound of quicklime and one ounce of carbolic 
is sufficient for a sack of potatoes, 





THE DESERT 


Tue Cloud is resting bright and still, 
The shades of evening gather round ; 
So rest, my oft-rebellious will, 
So wait within thy tented ground. 


And not because ’tis gloomy night ;— 

Since that strange radiance gleameth near, 
Thou needest not the morning light 

Didst thou the call of trumpet hear ;— 


But only that thy Lord’s command 
In symbol speaketh to thy heart, 

And stays thy marching through the land 
Till thou shalt see that Cloud depart. 


| 


NIGHT-SONG. 


It is enough for thee to know 
His guidance is for ever thine, 

By day, in cloud His counsels show, 
By night, in deepest lustre shine. 


| So when that Pillar moves not—stay ; 


| And when it moves,—then strike thy tent: 
| Thou may’st be sure, by night or day, 


What is thy Leader’s clear intent. 


Whether a day—a week—a year 

That Pillar stay, concerns not thee ; 
It is thy simple business here 

In it thy Master’s will to see. 


W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE. 
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NOTES OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, RUSSIA, AND 
NORWAY. 


PART 


It was half-past two when we started The 
sail up the Elbe was very agreeable, and in 
about an hour we were transferred from the 
steamer to a train which was just ready to 
start for that capital. It was a broiling walk 
across the little town, but we arrived in time 
for the train, and, after a not unpleasant ride, 
we reached Hanover about eleven o’clock. 

We had been recommended to an hotel 
near the station. It was in a kind of huge 
crescent, filled with a series of large hotels. 
We entered the Hétel de Russie, and found 
very comfortable quarters. ‘The chief draw- 
back about it was a lack of that extreme 
cleanliness and tidiness which we had found 
everywhere in Sweden, and even in Russia ; 
and the fare was greatly inferior to that 
which we had got in these countries. 

The truth is, German ways and German 
fare are not suited to our English taste. I 
greatly admire the Teutonic solidity of cha- 
racter, but the amenities of life seem to be 
awaiting the nation at some future stage of 
its progress. True greatness is never long 
dissociated from real gentleness. Let us hope 
that the Teuton will ere long be as refined 
as already he is brave and thorough-going. 

Hanover has no omnibuses—at least, I 
could see none,—and therefore I lost my 
favourite observatory for viewing the town. 
It is sadly shorn of its glory since it lost its 
king after the decisive battle of Sadowa. No 
longer the capital of an independent kingdom, 





| it is reduced to a star of the fifth or sixth 
| magnitude in the empyrean of the great Ger- 


man empire. But the town itself we admired 
not a little. 

It is adorned with a goodly number of 
palatial-like edifices—the monuments of its 
old stateliness. The neighbouring country is 
pleasant and fertile, the river Leine flowing 
through it on its way to the Weser, and bear- 
ing On its quiet waters considerable craft all 


| along its course from the town to that river, 
| In the city itself we found two distinct divi- 


sions, the one quite modern, with handsome, 
regularly built streets; the other old-fashioned, 
and destitute of any plan, but containing here 
and there houses which evidently had seen 
better days. 

One of these interested us very much as 
having been the residence of Leibnitz, and 





VIII. 


the place of his death. It is now a tool- 
maker’s shop, with three or four floors above, 
approached by a handsome stone stair, and 
inhabited by as many separate families, I think. 
The elevation is even yet very striking, beauti- 
fied with many small pillars and statues. The 
shopkeeper was extremely civil, and seemed 
to take a pleasurable pride in showing the 
place. 

We were a good deal amused with the 
curiosity of the neighbours and passers by, 
crowding round “the English lady” as she 
sketched the building from various points in 
the street. Boys and girls, and grown men 
and women of all classes, gathered close to 
her, gazing intently upon her sketching paper. 
It created quite a sensation! I had gone 
along the street a little way, and as I passed 
a door the postman, while delivering a letter, 
was busy pointing to the lady, and evidently 
considered it a notable event. I am not 
quite sure whether certain of the good people 
had not a secret misgiving that the stranger 
might possibly be a Prussian spy on some 
mysterious errand. 

We spent a few hours in an immense 
bazaar, and had a good opportunity of seeing 
under one roof almost every variety of native 
manufacture. The prices were very mode- 
rate, in great contrast with those in Russia. 
One of the attendants was English, and several 
others knew a fair amount of our language. 

In a handsome café we got an ice and a 
reading of the Zimes, which we had not met 
with for several days. The general aspect of 
the town was much inferior to that of Copen- 
hagen in point of busy interest, though it is 
the centre of a considerable trade in various 
articles of manufacture. The Hanoverians 
are mostly Lutheran, with a sprinkling of 
Calvinists and Roman Catholics. There are 





































some efficient gymnasia for the youth of | 


different classes. 

Now that it is incorporated with Prussia, 
Hanover is sure to partake of the energy and 
efficient administration which, under the 
inspiration of the new policy inaugurated by 
the illustrious Chancellor of the German 
empire, seem to give a fresh impulse to 
whatever is true and noble and of good 
report. 

Our next destination was ROTTERDAM. 
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On the way we stayed for some half-dozen 
hours at Minden, hoping to enjoy a quiet 
sleep. It was about nine in the evening, and 
we were very tired; but, alas! there was no 
hotel nearer than a mile. After some trouble 
we persuaded the station people to let us rest 
on a sofa and some chairs in one of their 
rooms. But several passengers, who, like 
ourselves, were waiting for the next train, 
kept up such a racket in the adjoining hall 
that it was nearly impossible to sleep. 

About half-past three in the morning we 
took the train once more for Utrecht and 
Rotterdam. We had secured a compartment 
for ourselves, and were settling ourselves 
down to rest, when, to our dismay, just as the 
train was starting, behold! a whole cavalcade | 
of travellers appeared at the carriage door, 
and every available corner was hurriedly filled 


ticket that I was a through-passenger to 
Rotterdam and England. The legality of 
the proceeding I greatly question, but it was 
not worth while to lose time in making an 
appeal. It was the solitary instance, in all 
our long journey, of any unpleasantness with 
officials of any kind. Norwegian, Swedish, 
Russian, German officers, whether on railways 
or at frontiers, had shown us unbounded 
courtesy ; but we certainly were obliged to 
place a black mark on our experience of the 
Dutch. The whole procedure savoured of 
the petty and the mean and the unworthy. 
We regretted not being able to stay at the 
fine old historic city of Utrecht, with its 
ancient Gothic edifices, its handsome modern 
buildings, its beautiful walks and avenues 
(one of them half a mile in length, and 
planted with eight rows of splendid lime 





up. It was rather trying to one’s equanimity, | trees), its industrious population of above 
but we determined to make the best of it,| fifty thousand, its amply provided university, 
and we soon found ourselves in the company | its manufactories of silk, lace, woollen cloth, 
of a very agreeable Dutch family on their} needles, and sugar. We entered a new train, 
way home from a two months’ sojourn at a} having bidden adieu to our pleasant fellow- 
watering-place in Germany. ‘They had been | travellers with much regret. We were now 
there for the health of a daughter of about| less fortunate in our companions, for the 
seventeen years of age, and were returning | excessive heat made it impossible for us to 
without having accomplished the purpose of| yield to their absurd caprice in wishing every 
their long journey. We were much interested | window hermetically closed. Their whole 
with the conversation of this young Dutch | bearing left a very unfavourable impression, 
maiden, as well as with her father’s. ‘They|and we were not sorry to find ourselves, 
both spoke French, and we had arrived at| about ten o’clock, at the old seaport where 
Utrecht almost before we had begun to} we were to embark for England. 
remember that we had been beguiled of our} Rotterdam occupied a very pleasant day. 
intended rest. |Its most interesting association was with 
It was the first time I had been in Hol-| Erasmus. We found in the market-place a 
land, and I was struck with the contrast to| bronze statue of him ten feet in height. I 
the Danish country which we had recently| set out to seek for the spot where he was 
traversed. It was bright sunshine, but it| born. The name seemed familiar to every 
needed no very violent effort of imagination | citizen whom I addressed, but it was not till 
to picture to one’s self the cold mists and| I had traversed a good many streets that I at 
damp which must afflict these regions through | length stood in front of a small house, recently 
long seasons of the year. The dull monotony | stuccoed, and with a greengrocer’s shop in 
of level fields, intersected by countless drains /| its basement, which a bronze bust, placed in 
and ditches, was something quite wearisome. |a recess of the elevation, proclaimed to be 
At the frontier we were confronted with| the site of the birthplace of the great scholar 
very troublesome custom-house officials, who| of the Reformation. 
seemed to find pleasure in causing the utmost| Visions of other ages seemed to rise up 
possible annoyance to travellers. I had a| before me as I stood gazing upon that simple 
small piece of Bohemian glass, which I had| monument. I thought of the “ fair little man,” 
bought in Hanover for some six or seven} with his half-closed but keenly observant 
shillings, and was carrying in my hand packed | blue eyes, his sarcastic smile, his timid, em- 
in a slight box; I told the official what it| barrassed air, his vast energy, his witty, bold 
was, and its value, but instead of being satis-| humour—how effectually he exposed and 
fied with my declaration, he rudely tore it| exploded error and monkish delusion, leaving 
open, so that I could not conveniently pack | the ground clear for the noble fabric of truth 
it again. He gained nothing for his pains,| which Luther was to raise in their stead. 
but proceeded to exact a tax upon my own| Both were needed, and both were prepared 
declared value, although he knew from my | by the great Master-Builder. Erasmus could 
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never single-handed have produced the Re- 
formation, but he was the breaker up of the 
way. His “ Praise of Folly,” translated into 
every European language, and published in 
twenty-seven editions, and his critical edition 
of the Greek text of the New Testament, 
published at Basle in 1516, were eagerly 
welcomed by the modern genius of Europe, | 
as it was beginning to grope its uncertain | 
way out of the shadows of the dark night | 
which had so long encompassed it; and | 
many were unconsciously beguiled by his | 

| 

| 

| 





gentler ways into an approval of the Reforma- 
tion who would have shrunk back in horror 
from the more incisive wounds of the monk | 
of Wittemberg. I pondered on all this that 
day in Rotterdam, and I lifted up an aspira- 
tion to the God of Erasmus and of Luther, 
that He might be pleased to lead men’s 
minds back once more to the real fountain- 
head of saving truth, and to shake the slum- 
bering nations out of their death-sleep. 

The town itself was not without interest. 
Situated on the river Maas, about twenty 
miles from the sea, with a large trade and 
extensive commerce, it struck us as not alto- 
gether unworthy the birth-place of the ener- 
getic Hollander. Though so near England | 
that a traveller can breakfast in the one 
country and dine in the other, it stood before 
us as thoroughly foreign in its buildings, 
canals, shops, manners, dress, as if one were 
separated from home by thousands of leagues. 
We repaired to an hotel; but, though appa- 
rently one of the best in the town, it was | 
very uninviting in its accommodation and | 
arrangements. The weather had become | 
oppressively hot ; but Dutch ideas of com- | 
fort do not seem to extend to airiness and | 
coolness. We afterwards strolled along the 
main quay, which we found wide and spa- 
cious, and lined by an imposing row of hand- 
some houses. The largest ships can unload 
their cargoes direct into the warehouses. 
Canals intersect the town, and give it quite a 
Dutch look. It was rather difficult to thread | 
one’s way through the streets on account of | 
these canals. We came toan immense church, 
the burial-place of sundry Dutch admirals of | 
historic name, and the chief temple of the | 
Calvinists, who form about three-fifths of the 
eighty or ninety thousand composing the | 
entire population. The Admiralty, the Town | 
Hall, the theatre, the public library, the 


| 
j 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





academy, the very handsome exchange, 
likewise attracted our notice. But what 
struck us most of all was the look of the 
city as we descended the river to the sea, 
extending about a mile and a half along the 
bank, with a beautiful background of villas 
and rich foliage, the whole forming a kind of 
triangle, with the river for its base. 

We had engaged berths in the Great 
Eastern Railway’s steamer for Harwich ; and 
at four o’clock we embarked for the last 
voyage in our holiday tour. There was a 
goodly number of passengers, and nothing 
could exceed the pleasantness of the evening, 
as we made our way first to the sea and then 
across the German Ocean. Several times 
in our descent of the Maas the ship bumped 
upon the channel and came to a dead stand ; 
but this, we were told, was a usual occur- 
rence, and we ultimately cleared all obstruc- 
tions, and held our way steadily through the 
lake-like sea for old England. About three 
o’clock we entered Harwich harbour, and 
were not sorry to find ourselves once more 
on home ground. 

One pleasure is inseparable from foreign 
travel,—it always seems to invest home with 
new charms. The advantage of it, while 








it lasts is not confined to the visiting of | 


fresh scenes ; it brings one into contact with 
other minds, inspires other ideas, carries one 
out of the narrow, monotonous dreariness so 
apt to encrust the mind; and last, not least, 
it gives a new tone to the digestive organs. 
But I should be sorry to exchange it, with 
all its comforts and pleasantnesses, for the 
happier employments and enjoyments of our 
own dear English home. 

And another lesson, of a graver stamp, is 
learned from the same scenes. Surrounded 
by new circumstances, and engrossed by a 
multiplicity of unaccustomed objects, one is 
oftentimes too readily detached from the old 
home-habit of quiet meditation upon God’s 
word ; and we learn in this way to gauge the 
depth of our own spiritual life. Happy are 
they who, like the Babylonish statesman of 
old, are able, in the midst of the most en- 


grossing engagements, to surround themselves 


with an immense void in which, for the time, 
they can see nothing but Him—a profound 
silence in which they can hear nothing but 
Him. 

JOHN BAILLIE, 
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ON GOSSIP. 


ALL men and women are born with an 
appetite for gossip, though all do not indulge 
in it alike. There are who make it the busi- 
ness and pleasure of their lives ; there are 
who make it an occasional pastime ; and 
there are who try to set their faces entirely 
against it. 

Mental idleness is the mother of gossip. 
If the mind is not provided with occupation 
it seeks it, and, of course, lays hold on the 
easiest and pleasantest form it can find. Now 
to interest ourself in other people’s concerns 
is both easy work and pleasant: easy on 
account of materials for thought and conver- 
sation being always at hand; pleasant on ac 
count of its gratifying some of one’s evil 
inclinations. 

Curiosity is one of the gossiper’s chief 
incentives. He must know the why and 
the wherefore of his neighbour’s actions, and 
the ins and outs of his family history, and 
this probably he can only do by a process 
called “ gathering up.” So he— 

*€ Seasons his fireside with personal talk 
Of friends who live within an easy walk, 


Or neighbours daily, weekly, in his sight;” 


g yhit; 


And thus classes himself amongst the worst 
of mankind, For does not St. Peter warn us 
in the same sentence against “suffering as a 
murderer, or as a thief, or as an evildoer, or 
as a busybody in other men’s matters” ? 

Is it for us to say the murderer and thief 
are breakers of God’s law, but not so the 
busybody, or prier into other men’s matters? 
The priers are also the tattlers, “ speaking 
things which they ought not,” and often com- 
bining in their own persons both the thief 
and the murderer; for how often are they 
the means of slaying a good character! 
Perhaps in mercy we ought to designate this 
manslaughter, the culprit being unconscious 
of the harm he is doing. He does not kill 
with malice prepense. But let him remember 
that, except to himself, the evil done is just 
as great. 

Spite is frequently a motive for promul- 
gating a story, especially among women. 
There appears to be more of it in their com- 
positions than in men’s. If Mrs. A. offend 
Miss B., and Miss B. should happen to. learn 
something not much in Mrs. A.’s favour, ten 
to one she takes the first opportunity of pub- 


lishing it, which, had they kept on friendly | 


terms, she probably would not have done. 


Envy has a great deal to answer for. I know 
of a case where it has ruined the happiness 
of a husband and wife’s life. A year or two 
after marriage they settled, not far from 
my father’s house, in a country town, In 
small towns the cliqueisms of society 
are most prominent, and it was soon the 
general topic into which clique the new- 
comers would be received. They were a 
well-favoured couple, handsome, agreeable, 
rich,—credentials to have admitted them 
anywhere ; but they were known to have 
risen in the world, consequently the old 
families might object to receiving them, but 
the new would be delighted, and would 
welcome them as a stepping-stone towards 
their own upward progress. In a short time 
they were established among the upper ten 
thousand, which was resented by the other 
members of Littletown society. 


* As a wild Tartar, when he spies 
\ man that’s valiant, handsome, wise, 
If he can kill him thinks t’ inherit 
His wit, his wisdom, and his spirit ; 

As if just so much he enjoyed 

As in another is destroyed.” 


The wife’s fair name was attacked; the 
husband heard of it, but, being a man of jea- 
lous temperament, was reticent on the 
subject. Jealousy never dare show itself in 
its true colours ; and she, being unconscious 
of doing evil, or of appearing to do evil, gave 
the gossipers no end of circumstantial evi- 
dence, and thus her actions, apparently tally- 
ing with the reports, aggravated her husband 
to such a degree, he was on the point of leav- 
ing her. Providentially he saw his mistake 
before too late, but the bright fresh bloom 
was rubbed off their love, and when once that 
is gone it can never be restored. 

A feeling of self-importance and self-right- 
eousness prompts us to talk about our neigh- 
bours. We like to show that we are 
acquainted with facts unknown to other 
people, and we feel that when we are relating 
an interesting story we ourselves are an ob- 
ject of interest—delightful sensation! And 
what a splendid opportunity the portraying 
of another’s weaknesses is for showing our 
own strength! While recounting a neigh- 
bour’s vices we can revel in the thought of 
our own opposite virtues. 

But am I not confounding gossip with 
scandal? I think not. The line of demar- 
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cation separating the two is so fine as to be 

almost imperceptible ; in fact, gossip is almost | 

sure to merge into scandal. I have heard | 

them discriminated between thus :—scandal | 

is a report founded on lies ; gossip is a report | 

founded on facts. Is a report less baneful | 

because it is founded on facts? Not one} 

whit ; in fact, the reverse. 

‘* A lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with 
outright, 

But a lie which is part of a truth is a harder matter | 

to fight.” 


And what an invaluable ally to the gossiper 
is the scandalizer! I remember an event 
which happened in Littleton when I was a 
child, and which made a deep impression on 
my mind. One evening I was sent to drink 
tea with my godmother, a widow of near 
seventy years. Shortly after tea we were 
joined by a maiden lady of some fifty years, 
and as the two began to talk on subjects of 
no interest to me, I retired with a book into 
the bow window, and being neither seen nor 
heard was soon forgotten. And so, after a 
time, was, by me, my book; the conversation 
had become such that I was listening with all 
my might. Miss N. must have made every 
one’s business her own, or she could not have 
recounted the wonderful stories she did 
about several Littletown families. All the 
intricacies of their private histories seemed to 
be known to her, and were unscrupulously 
laid bare to her auditor. Story led on to 
story, till at last there came one which 
touched the character of a lady who was 
dead. One great sin ofher life had just come 
to light, at least, Miss N—— had just heard of 
it from a person who had kept the knowledge 
of it a secret for some years. Ah, that was 
a juicy morsel for the two! and it seemed to 
me that the fact of the poor creatures being 
beyond the pale of repentance and forgive- 
ness added a zest. They said, how shocking 
it was! how awful! how the devil seemed to be 
let loose on the world! and how impossible it 
was to trust any one! for they would each have 
given their word that the deceased lady was a 
model ofall virtue,and soon. But there was 
no horror shown at the sin, and no sorrow ex- 
pressed for the sinner. Now,had Miss N——, 
in the first place,and she and mygodmother in 
the second, known that it was impossible to 
handle dirt without being somewhat defiled 
by it, and had also appreciated the fact that 
as they did think evil, and rejoiced in 
iniquity, they did not possess that Christian 
attribute without which a time might come 
when repentance and forgiveness would be as 
far beyond their reach as they imagined them 





to be beyond the reach of an erring sister, a 
vast amount of suffering might have been 
spared. Ina few days it was widely circu- 
lated, and had come to the ears of the dead 
lady’s relatives. Her mother was in a very 
delicate state of health, and the shock was 
so great to her, she never overcame it. 


Soon after her death the true facts of the case 
| became known, and the accused was proved 
innocent by the discovery of the real perpe- 


trator. Scandal had primarily set the story 
afloat, and gossip had kept its head above 
water. Had there been no gossipers, the 
scandalizer would have been powerless. 

One class of people suffer terribly from 
gossips, viz., marriageable young men and 
women. If marrying and giving in marriage 
were to come to an end, some gossip-houses 
might be closed for want of adequate funds. 
The happiness of the country in general and 
of individuals in particular depends greatly 
on the sort of marriages contracted ; and yet 
this, one of the gravest subjects of life, is 
treated with the utmost levity, and made the 
handle for no end of ridicule. How few 
couples have the chance of finding out the 
temper and disposition of each other until 
after engagement! And why? Because the 
least indication of the slightest friendship 
springing up between a man and woman is 
the instantaneous signal for nods and winks 
and a strict surveillance, to be quickly fol- 
lowed by inuendoes and whispers. ‘Thus 
the two parties—made more sensitive than 
they ought to be by the knowledge that this 
is sure to be the case—find they are laying 
themselves open to be talked about. If a 
man be a /itt/e bit in earnest there is nothing 
he objects to more than feeling he is watched, 
and his actions quizzed. If he have made up 
his mind to be quite in earnest, he can brave 
it; and if there be nothing at all serious in the 
matter, it may amuse him. When men and 
women are allowed to take a little friendly 
mutual interest in, and to become really ac- 
quainted with each other, there may be some 
chance of “ incompatibility of temper” being 
discovered before the happiness of the pair 
has been shipwrecked on that rock. It 
would have another effect too,—there would 
not be that silly consciousness which many a 
woman betrays when receiving attentions 
from a man, and she would be less likely to 
begin immediately wondering what his in/en- 
tions might be. On the other hand, there are 
instances where a woman would never sus- 
pect intentions at all if tattiers did not put 
the idea into her head. 

But there are two sides to every question, 











































































and this one is no exception. All gossip is not , 


of a malignant character, and some, indeed, 
may be the means of doing great good ; it 


is questionable how far society would be | 


benefited were it to be entirely suppressed. 
It is often a check upon evil; “‘ what people 
will say” prevents wicked or foolish actions, 
and makes us careful to abstain from the 
appearance of evil. 

It is, too, a means of propagating the good 
people know of people; and on the same 
principle that the listening to and enjoying 
an improper story is injurious, so the hearing 
with pleasure a virtuous one is a benefit. Is 
it not refreshing to speak of the noble deeds 
of our friends ? And does it not spur us on 
to the same? When we discuss the many 
grand qualities which we see displayed around 
us, do we not feel our faith in God strength- 
ened? In the image of God man was made; 
and though that image is terribly marred, yet 


REST AWHILE. 
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we do get glimpses of its original beauty, 
which perhaps we should lose if we debarred 
ourselves from all “ personal talk.” Talking 
about people ought not to be wrong, nor 
would it be if we tried to get purged from 
our nature’s pride, self-righteousness, envy, 
hatred, and malice, and if instead there 
reigned in our hearts that charity which 
“suffereth long, and is kind; envieth not, 
is not puffed up, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth.” When that very bond 
of peace and of all virtues dwells in us there 
will not be much danger in allowing 
“people” to be our topic of conversation. 
And let us ever remember that without this 
““ whosoever liveth is counted dead before 
God.” May He send His Holy Ghost, and 
pour into our hearts that most excellent gift 
of charity for His only Son Jesus Christ’s 
sake. FRANCES ROLLET. 
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REST AWHILE. 


MARK 


CurIstT calls thee to a desert place, 
Away from toil and care, 

But it is only that His grace 
Thou may’st more richly share. 


Thou seem’st alone, for friends most dear 
Can yield so little aid ; 

But Jesus whispers, “ I am near, 
Why shouldst thou feel afraid ?” 


In loving tenderness He wills 
That thou shouldst rest awhile, 

And learn the lessons He instils 
With winning voice and smile. 


His servants forth to work He sends, 
And bids them act their part : 

But o’er His suffering e747 He bends 
With all a Father’s heart. 





VI. 


ay 


Thy drooping strength He will renew, 
And hear thy faintest cry ; 

While thoughts, refreshing as the dew 
Sweet comfort shall supply. 


Nor think that in thy present state 
All “service is represt :” 

“They serve who only stand and wait,” 
And often serve Him best. 


To you is given—O precious gift !— 
To “suffer with Him” now; 

But soon the victor’s crown He'll lift, 
And place upon thy brow. 


And as that radiant crown you cast 
With rapture at His feet, 

How light will seem the trials past, 
And heaven’s repose how sweet ! 

NETTA LEIGH. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—NEEDLES. | for wear, was buttoned across his breast by a 
| single button; his hair was brushed up as 
“ NeEpLES!” called out the voice of Mr.| high as it would stand; he stuck a pen 
Ruffy, as he opened the door of the dingy | behind his ear, and altogether made, as he 
office where he had been sitting alone at his | believed, a knowing and jaunty fellow—or 
great ink-stained desk, and where a telegram | assistant clerk, as he sometimes described 
which came that morning had made him sit | himself. 
wrinkling his brows for some time. Needles had not a bad heart. He was 
“Yes, sir,” replied a small voice briskly the only son of his mother, and she a widow, 
from the outer office, the owner of the voice | and he took home to her not only his full 
immediately presenting himself at the door; | wages, but also any windfalls that came in 
“T am here, Mr. Ruffy.” his way, leaving everything to her manage- 
The small voice belonged to a small boy | ment, even the buying of his clothes, only 
who, when he was not occupied in sweeping | stipulating that he should be “ rigged out in 
out the offices, or going on errands, was | full fig as a clerk in a lawyer’s office ;” and 
required to sit in a sort of lobby or outer} she, doting upon him as she did, made his 
office for the purpose of taking the names of | money go as far as possible, making better 
persons who called on business into the} bargains for him, as he candidly allowed, 
private room of the firm, or into Mr. Ruffy’s | than he with all his sharpness could himself 
room, according as the matter might require. | have done. 
A small railed partition across the corner of} “Needles!” said Mr. Ruffy, again. 
this anteroom made a space just large; “Yes, sir,” again responded that young 
enough to contain the boy; and though it | gentleman. 
somewhat restricted his freedom of move-| “TI want you, Needles, just to go as far as 
ment, yet as it gave him, he fancied, a sort | the Old Puncheon Hotel. Do you know 
of status as a clerk, he was reconciled to its | where it is?” 
“ durance vile,” as he called it; and when| “ DoI know where the Monument is? or 
strangers came in he took good care to be | the ‘Saracen’s Head’? or St. Paul’s? you 
mounted on a high stool, so that he might | might as well ask me now you are about it, 
pop up his head above the railings and ask | Mr, Ruffy.” He said this in an injured tone, 
them, in an important tone, what their plea- | as if he felt his knowledge of the way about 
sure was, and if it were anything that he | town impeached by Mr. Ruffy’s inquiry. 
could do for them. When he condescended| “All right, my boy, then,” replied the old 
to emerge more completely into view, people | clerk, “ I want this letter taken there ; and 


some were provoked by his pertness and | himself, because it is important. And if he 
conceit, but others laughed at his precocity, | should want to send you with a letter any- 
and regarded it as one of the manufactures where, you are to take it.” 

of London life—which indeed it was. If any The boy took the letter into his hand, 
one tried to take him down a notch or two, | turned it over, looked at the address, and 
as they phrased it, they soon found they had } then at Mr. Ruffy. “TI say, isn’t this about 
met their match in his unabated assurance | that rum cove that we are on the look-out 
and audacious spirit, and were quickly | for?” 


: bd | y . T ” 
worsted in the contest of wits. | ““ We, indeed! Who’s we?” asked the 
It was not mere assumption; he really | clerk. 
was a sharp boy, and well deserved his name.| ‘Me and the firm, to be sure,” said the 


He united a child’s intuitions with no little | boy, saucily ; “ that’s who wr is.” 

acquired knowledge, so that in some respects “Get along with your impudence, Needles ; 
he was sharper than a grown-up person was | and don’t lose the letter,” said the clerk, 
likely to be. turning to his desk. 

His dress was an attempt at something/ Butthe boystill lingered. “ Any answer?” 
manly. He affected a stand-up collar forthis| “No, no answer. Now do make haste.” 
reason, and confined it by a small tie of blue| “All right, I’ll go at a snail's gallop. 
silk. His short coat, though much the worse | Will that be fast enough ?” 























wondered to see him so small and boyish : you are to wait and give it to the gentleman 
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“Do you want a lift on the road?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Ruffy, snatching up the ruler, 
and pretending to get off his stool, in} 
sudden wrath. 

“Qh dear no; many thanks for your kind | 
offer, but Shanks is a good horse, and he’ll | 
trot along fast enough. Here goes!” and | 
the lively youth slammed the door to, and | 
ran down the stairs, almost knocking down a | 
middle-aged woman who was’ slowly ascend- | 


ing, panting at every step, and carrying a| 


large basket. | 


which perhaps were more witty than wise. 
At the end of half an hour Mr. Ralph ap- 
peared at the door of the coffee-room, and 


| seeing a boy standing near beckoned him to 


come inside the room. 

“You are come from Mr. Ruffy, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Yes, sir. Any answer to the letter?” 

“Yes, here is one for Mr. Ruffy ;” and he 
gave him a letter. “And now,” he added, 
looking at another which he had kept in his 
hand, “I wonder if you could find time to 


“* Now, then, young master, where are you | take this to Milford Street, Belgravia?” 


driving to?” 


“ Why, to the bottom of the stairs, ma’am, | 


} 


“Oh yes, sir; Mr. Ruffy said I was to 
take anything you might want to send any- 


as you may plainly see,” said the boy, with | where.” 


great gravity. 


“Ts Mr. Ruffy in? Can I speak to him? | 


I’m Mrs. Scraggs, where he lodges.” 


“Pray go up, ma’am. He'll be delighted | 
He’s been expecting you war show.” 


to see you. 
so long.” 


| 


“But do you think you will find Milford 
Street ? It is a good way from here.” 

“Don’t be afraid, sir. I haven't lived all 
these years in town without knowing my way 


“Oh, well,” said the gentleman, smiling, 


“Expecting me! How couldhe? H¢did/“then you think you can go there without 


not know I was coming this morning.” 

But Needles shook his head, and said, | 
“ Don’t be too sure, Mrs. Scraggs ; we knows | 
a lot of things that you’d never dream on, | 
| trouble.” 


Mr. Ruffy and me.” 


making a mistake ?” 
“ All right, sir. I believe I could find my 
way there blindfolded if I was to try.” 
“Very good. Here is a trifle for your 
He handed him half a crown, 


“And which is the door, young man ?” | adding, with a smile, “What will you do 


asked the woman. 

“ Any door you like. Can’t stop to show 
you. Our cat’s been took with apoplexy, 
and I’m going post-haste to fetch the doctor. 
’Fraid she won’t last till he comes, poor dear 
creature.” 

“Them boys!” was all the answer Mrs. | 
Scraggs had ready, as she went on up the 
steep flight of stairs. 

Needles in the meantime had vanished at 
the street door. 

The boy was not long in reaching the 
hotel. He went up the broad steps into the | 
spacious corridor—modernized so greatly | 
from its former state that old frequenters of | 
the Old Puncheon Hotel often failed to} 
recognise it under its changed aspect,—and 
asked a waiter for Mr. Ralph. 

“What do you want with him?” asked | 
the man, looking at him. 

“What burns to keep a secret?” replied 
the boy; “I want to see him. Just tell 
him, please, that the clerk from Beacham and 
Tite’s has called.” 

“ The clerk!” said the waiter, with a grin, 
as he went into the coffee-room. 

The boy was kept waiting for some time, 
which he spent in watching the various 
persons who went in and out of the hotel, 
and silently making comments upon them, 





| 





(with it?” 


“Let me see,” said the boy, musing. 
“Think I'll lay it out in cigars, sir; my 
stock is getting rather lowish.”’ 

“Cigars! Why, you don’t mean to say 
that you smoke ?” 

“Why not, sir?” said Needles, looking 
up boldly. ‘ Most of us clerks smoke. It’s 
rather the correct card, sir, to know a thing 


| or two about cigars.” 


“Well, I advise you not to smoke. ‘That 
is, if you have any regard for your brains.” 

* That’s where it is, sir. That’s why I 
ought to smoke, for everybody says I'm a 
great deal too sharp.” 

“ What is your name?” 

“* Needles, sir.” 

“Ah! a very appropriate name.” 

“ So everybody says.” 

“ Well, now be like your name, and get to 
Milford Street as quickly as you can.” 

Mr. Ralph watched the boy's retreating 
footsteps, and thought to himself, “ What a 
place London is! its very boys are men in 
miniature. What will they be when they 
really are men?” 

Needles sped his way with fresh alacrity. 
“ No cigars for me,” he said in his thoughts. 
“Didn’t I gammon him finely! He really 
thought I meant it. But not I. It goes 
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home to mother. 
with it, not she.” 


When he reached Milford Street he looked | 


at the letter to ascertain the number. “ Miss 
Jerram, No. 14. I wonder 
Jerram is? A fine lady, alk silks and satins, 
I'll be bound.” 

Rat! tat! tat! 

No. 14 opened at a bound, and the 
tall footman looking straight forward saw 
nothing, but looking down the next moment 
discovered the small boy, who was staring at 
him with great boldness. 

“Now then, young fellow, what do you 
mean by giving a double rap?” 

“ All clerks give double raps,” said the 
boy, demurely, “ it is one of their privileges.’ 

“ Are you a clerk, then?” asked the man, 
sneeringly. gh + < see.gr- 

“All you’re like to get for one just at 
present. I’m the confidential clerk of 
Beacham and Tite’s, and I am come on 
important business. I want to see Miss 
Jerram.” 

“What do you want with her?” 

“To give her a letter.” 

“Fork it out then. I'll see that she has 
7.” 

But Needles shook his head. 
do anything of the sort. 
deliver it into her hands myself. Believe it’s 
stuffed with bank notes, or something equally 
val’ble.” 

“ Well, Miss Jerram is busy, and can’t be 
disturbed.” 

“T'll wait, then, if you Il please to let me 
come in.’ 

And in the boy walked, and stood in the 
hall. 

* Cool,” remarked the man. 

“Not very,” said the boy, choosing to 
misunderstand. “J find the weather rather | 
too hot for my liking.” 

The footman stared, then turned to the | 
table and took up the Times which lay there, | 
and left the boy to himself. 

Sounds of piano-playing might. be heard | 
from a room which was near. Needles did | 
hear it, and said, “Ah, I suppose Miss 
Jerram’s busy playing her music. Soft and | 
sweet. I like music now, it makes a fellow | 
feel happy, doesn’t it, eh ?” | 

But the man frow ned and said nothing. | 

The boy began to whistle softly, in imi- 
tation of the music. The man turned upon 
him at once. 

“Whistling is not allowed here,” he said, 
severely. 

“Isn’t it though?” replied the youth, | 


“ Couldn’t 


She won’t buy cigars | 
‘now, do you know, I’m glad I decided to be 


who Miss | 


Promised to! 


passed by. 


calling up a look of extreme surprise. “ Well, 
a clerk, and did not go in for calves. We 
can whistle.” 

The man took a step forward with the in- 
tention of turning the boy out at the street 
door for his insolence, when, fortunately for 
Needles, the door of the drawing-room was 
opened, and a young lady came out. The 
footman saw her, and stepped forward with, 
* Oh, if you please, miss, here’s a boy wants 
to ERASE ” 

But the boy interrupted him. Taking off 
his cap, and making a polite bow, he went 


‘up to her and said, “ Please, miss, Mr. Ralph 


sent me ;” and then noting the bright flush 


’ of pleasure which spread itself over her face, 


and drawing an inference, he added, “ He 
has sent you a letter, Miss Jerram,” 

Rosie took the letter eagerly. ‘Is there 
any answer to go back?” she added. 

“No, miss. Mr. Ralph said there was no 
answer. But if so be you'd like to send one, 
I’ll be happy to take it.” 

“Thank you, no,” said Rosie, going off 
with her letter. 

“ And now clear out, you young Flibberti- 
gibbet,” said the servant, surlily, as he 
opened the street door. 

“And who was Flibbertigibbet? Can 
you tell me? Ah, I’ve read about him, and 
you haven’t.” And the boy ran off laughing 


and whistling. 


Rosie might well take her letter eagerly. 


It was Mr. Ralph’s first communication with 


her since the day when he brought her to 
her aunt’s. He had neither called nor 
written, and the poor child felt herself 
neglected, for a whole month had now 
She was afraid he did not 
mean to come again, for her aunt had said 
she did not expect him to call, and it looked 


|as if her aunt were right. 


But here, at any rate, was a letter, and 
|Rosie soon found her way into her own 
‘little room, and was deep in its perusal. 

Mr. Ralph told her that he had thought it 
| wisest to leave her at first to settle down at 
her aunt’s, and to conform to their rules, for 
he feared she would scarcely do so if he 
were often to come to see her. But he 
had thought a great deal about her, and had 
|much wished to see his dear child again. 
Indeed, so much had he wished to see her, 
that he was just on the point of resolving to 
‘make a call, when he found that an im- 


portant telegram had come from abroad 
which required him to take the first train for 
How 


| Dover on his way to the Continent. 
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long he would be gone he could not say, | 
but in a day or two he should be able to) 
settle upon some foreign town as his head- | 


quarters, and he would be sure to write and 
tell her where it was, and then she could 
write to him ; for if he were not there, the 
letter would be forwarded to him. He 
ended a very kind, affectionate letter by 
saying that if he remained away long enough 
for Rosie to grow taller than when he left 
her, he hoped she would also grow in wisdom 
and goodness, and that it would please God 
to take care of her, the greatest treasure 
which he had. 

Rosie’s tears began to fall as she read this 
letter. There seemed a sort of farewell 
character about it, as if she were not likely 
to see him again soon. Indeed, he wrote as 
if she would have grown taller in the interval. 
How long then did he mean to remain 
abroad? Oh, she did not like it at all. She 
knew she should never be happy at her 
aunt’s. It was cruel to leave her. Oh, 
what a sorrowful world it was! 

And the child cried for some time, and 
then felt afraid her aunt would notice her 
tearful face. So she tried to be cheerful 


again, and washed her eyes and smoothed 
her hair, and went down-stairs, after locking 
up her precious letter. 


Her aunt and cousins were in the morning- 
room, and looked up as she entered. 

“ Well, child,” said her aunt, “ I hear you 
have had a letter from Mr. Ralph.” 

“Yes, aunt,” said Rosie. 

“ And what does the mysterious guardian 
say to his ward?” asked the eldest girl ; 
“ does he give you some good advice ?” 

“ Yes, not much,” said Rosie, not caring 
to answer questions. 

“Come, tell us the news, Rosie,” said 
Emily, the younger of the cousins—“ that is, 
if there is any news in it.” 

“There is no news, except that Mr. 
Ralph is gone on the Continent.” 

“For long?” said Emily. 

“ He does not know how long, but I am 
afraid it is for a long time.” 

The girls laughed. ‘ What a melancholy 
tone!” said Georgina. 

“And I do believe,” added Emily, “ the | 
ward has been crying over her guardian’s | 
letter. Look, mamma, how red her eyes are.” | 

“Don’t tease her, Emily,” said Mrs. | 
Marriott; “Mr. Ralph has acted very| 
wisely, and Rosie will soon forget all about | 
it, and lead quite a new life with us.” 

“TI shall never forget Mr. Ralph,” said | 
Rosie, hastily. 

Vi. 


“‘ Time works wonders,” said Georgina. 

“T shall always be his child,” said Rosie. 

“Nonsense!” said her aunt; “don’t let 
me hear you talk in that way. You are 
growing a great girl, and it will be ridiculous 
for you to think of being petted as if you 
were a little child. Look at Emily, only 
two years older than you, but how much 
more finished in manners! Who would take 
her for a child, or venture to treat her as 
one? Why, she can take her part in society 
quite as well as Georgina, who is eighteen.”’ 

“Not guite so well, mamma,” said 
Georgina, a little jealous. 

“Yes, quite as well,” persisted her mamma; 
“you need not be jealous.” 

“J jealous! That’s a good one. I am 
no more jealous of Emily than I am of 
Rosie.” 

“TI am glad to hear it,” said her mother, 
drily. 

** But, Rosie, do tell us a little more. 
might let me read the letter.” 

But the idea seemed a sort of profanation. 
No, Rosie could not let any one read it. 

‘Ts it so mighty precious?” said the girl; 
“ah, that comes of having a guardian.— 
Mamma, may I be somebody’s ward, so 
that I may have letters and cry over them?” 

“* You'll never cry over letters,” said 
Georgina, laughing ; “ your heart is too hard.” 

“ Perhaps it is,” said Emily, also laughing ; 
“at least, I shall never cry over goody, 
goody letters, such as a guardian is sure to 
write.” 

“Does Mr. Ralph say he will write again 
to you?” inquired her aunt. 

“Yes, aunt; when he is settled abroad he 
will send me word.” 

‘“‘ Does he wish you to write to him ?” 

“ Yes, but not till he has written to me.” 

“‘ Not till he has written to you,” said her 
aunt, repeating the words slowly. 

“No,” replied Rosie; “ and indeed I could 
not write, because I should not know where 
to send the letter.” 

“There,” said Mrs. Marriott, “we have 
wasted too much time over this nonsense. 
Are your studies prepared for the professor, 
young ladies ?” 

Her daughters had lately returned from a 
fashionable school, and considered them- 
selves “ finished ;” but their mother wished 
for still greater brilliancy, and arranged with 
some professors, well known in the polite 
world, to give them lessons. There would 
be considerable ¢é/at, as she judiciously 
observed, in their being able to say they had 
been pupils of men so celebrated. 
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Rosie’s cousins were gay, usually good- 
humoured, but superficial girls,—just enough 
anxious to shine in society to make them 
tolerably industrious in their studies, but 
seeing nothing in the acquisition of know- 
ledge except a chance of gaining a little 
more admiration thereby. 

Mrs. Marriott had decided not to send 
Rosie to school. She was too shockingly 
rustic at present. She should share the 
advantage of her cousins’ masters; at least, 
if she were not too backward... It was not 
supposed Rosie could know much, and 
perhaps they were now in studies too ad- 
vanced for her. But the experiment should 
be made. 

And the ‘experiment was made; at first 
to the annoyance of the professors,as they saw 
Rosie in her child’s frock, and with her child’s 
manners, take her place with her accom- 
plished cousins, almost now complete women 
of the world in assurance and conceit. But 
the professors were intelligent men, well 
qualified to discriminate between those who 
sought knowledge for its own sake, and those 
who only wanted to “witch the world” by 
its performances. Rosie’s cousins had 
mechanically learned a great deal, but they 
never had been and never would be students ; 
while Rosie had an intense love of study, 
and a positive thirst for knowledge. It 
became a pleasure to teach her. 

Nor were her acquirements to be despised. 
Her aunt, herself a thoroughly accomplished 
woman, had taught her, and the little girl 
was found to know much more than any one 
had been led to imagine. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—HOPE DEFERRED. 
A WEEK—three weeks—a month passed, and 
there was no letter to Rosie from Mr. Ralph. 
He must have been so busy, or so unsettled 
in his movements, as to have no time for 
writing. 

So said Rosie, explaining the delay to 
herself; but her cousins said, “He has 
forgotten to write.” 

No, Mr. Ralph would not forget. A letter 
would be sure tocome. Rosie had no doubt 
of it, only she wanted it to be soon. 

“It is absurd, mamma!” exclaimed Geor- 
gina whén her cousin was not present, “how 
that child goes on about her letter.” 

“ Yes,” echoed her sister, “so it is. She 
talks as if this Mr. Ralph were the only friend 
she has in the world, and says that aunt 
Jerram thought him so good, and all that.” 








“ You can see she’s fretting about it,” said 
Georgina. 

“ And she got scolded rather,” said Emily, 
without much choice of words ; “the professor 
told her yesterday that he was afraid her 
brains were gone a wool-gathering.” 

“Wool-gathering! Did he really say so?” 
asked Mrs. Marriott, in surprise. 

“ Well, all the same, mamma. If he did 
not say that word, it’s the sense of it.”’ 

‘“* My dear,” said her mother. ‘I wish you 
would be careful to repeat the words of other 
persons exactly as they say them. You 
cannot be too accurate.” 

“Oh, mamma, I can't be fashed about 
that, as the Scotch would say.” 

“But really I think, mamma,” observed 
Georgina, “you should speak to Rosie. I 
don’t suppose this Mr. Ralph concerns him- 
self about her, but she seems to be influenced 
by everything he has ever said. She won't 
learn to play at cards, because Mr. Ralph 
told her they were invented to amuse an 
imbecile king; and she don’t like dancing, 
because Mr. Ralph says it’s frivolous.” 

“ And she won't touch one of Miss ’s 
books, because Mr. Ralph thinks novel- 
reading so injurious to young people,” added 
Emily. 

‘I’ve no patience with such chits setting 
up to have opinions of their own,” said 
Georgina. 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Marriott, reflectively, “I 
believe it would be a desirable thing if we 
could somewhat counteract the influence of 
Mr. Ralph. You may be sure that the arrange- 
ment your aunt thought fit to make is not 
one that I approve of.” 

“No, of course not, mamma,” said Geor- 
gina ; “it was really putting you quite aside.” 

“ Mamma, could you not write to him and 
tell him you wished him not to correspond 
with Rosie?” 

**Scarcely, Emily; I imagine he would 
write all the more ; for he seemed to wish to 
impress the fact upon me that he was really 
her guardian. I don’t want to provoke any 
conflict of authority.” 

“Why, no, I suppose not,” said Georgina ; 
“but if a letter or two were to miscarry, 
what a good thing it would be! Rosie would 
be offended, for she has a spirit of her own ; 
and if she thought he had given up caring for 
her, she would soon give up her fancy for 
him.” 

‘Perhaps so,” said Mrs, Marriott ; ‘“ but 
I don’t think any letters will miscarry. The 
post is generally punctual.” 

“Not foreign posts always,” said Geor- 
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gina ; “ however, it does not much matter to | 
us. Only I should like to make something | 
of Rosie; she'll grow up a little Puritan, 
and I shall be ashamed of her when she is | 
older.” 

Emily gave a little laugh, and said, “ We'll 
make her one of us, mamma: I’ll set to work 
about it.” 

* You! And what will you do, I should 
like to know ?”’ 

«Set a goose to teach a goose,’” said Geor- 
gina, scornfully. 

“Tet them laugh that win;’ there’s a 
proverb in return for yours. We shall see.” 

The girl gave no explanation, but her 
mischievous brains had already concocted a 
plan, and she carried it out every day with | 
alacrity and perseverance, such as, under! 
some circumstances, would have been com- 
mendable. The plan was simple and inge- | 
nious ; it was to watch the post, and intercept 
any letter for Rosie bearing a foreign post- 
mark. This she could easily do, as it was 
her province to run down every morning and 
unlock the letter-box and bring the letters to 
the breakfast-room. Sometimes she had sent 
Rosie instead, and Rosie had liked the errand, 
but now Emily declared she had a fit of 
industry come over her, and meant to do her | 
own work herself. 

Morning after morning Rosie looked wist- | 
fully at Emily as she came in with a pile of 
letters and distributed them round the break- | 
fast-table. Now and then there was a letter | 
for her from Barton-in-the-Willows ; still no | 
missive from abroad. 

If hope deferred makes the heart sick, it | 
also makes it cross ; and Rosie’s feelings of | 
surprise at the silence of her friend changed | 
gradually into one of anger as well as of sad- | 
ness. Surely he coudd have written ; it would | 
not take many minutes to write a short note | 
just to say where he was. He must know} 
how eagerly she was expecting a letter. It! 
did not seem kind to postpone writing so long. | 
And he had Promised to write. Perhaps—but 
no, she would not think anything so unkind. 
She would wait ; it must come soon. 

But it did not come. And Emily said she 
did not think it would come. She said so very 
decidedly ore morning, after bringing in the 
letters as usual. Rosie had thought she was 
very slow, after the postman’s knock had 
been heard, in coming into the breakfast- 
room, where Mrs. Marriott was dilating to 
her little niece on the delights of some garden 
party at Chiswick which was coming off. 





“ Any letter for me?” asked the child, 
looking up eagerly. 








“No,” said Emily. 
Rosie thought she said so with some hesi- 


| tation, which made her add,— 


‘* Are you quite sure ?” 

“See for yourself, little unbeliever,” said 
her cousin, throwing down the letters before 
her. 

“Oh, I was not doubting you, Emily,” said 
Rosie, sorrowfully. ‘I know you would have 
given it me had there been one, because you 
know how anxious I am.” 

‘** Mamma, shall I ring for breakfast ?’’ said 
Emily, turning away hastily. 

“Stop a minute. I want to read this 
letter from Lady Jones. And your papa is 
not here yet.” 

Rosie gave a sigh. 

“It seems as if I must give it up.” 

“*T wish you would,” said Georgina; “ you 
mope like an owl, and are very dull com- 
pany.” 

“T don’t want to be dull,” replied the little 
girl, with tears in her eyes, “ but I did want 
a letter so much.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Georgina; “you must 
get a new friend. If people have money, 
they can have plenty of friends. You never 
need fret if you lose one.” 

“But there’s only one Mr. Ralph,” said 


| Rosie, sadly. 


Georgina laughed. ‘I should be sorry to 
think there could be two.” 

‘One too many already, isn’t it?” said 
Emily, also laughing. Then she turned 
to Rosie, and said, “ My dear coz, a little 


| girl with a long face is out of fashion now-a- 


days. It’s no good crying over spilt milk, as 
old nurse says; and you are just wasting a 
precious lot of sympathy over this Mr. Ralph 
of yours. I dare say he’ll never write to you 
any more.” 

“‘Oh yes, I am sure he will,” said Rosie ; 
“only I don’t like waiting so long.” 

“ And I am sure he won’t. ‘There now; 
shall we lay a wager about it? I'll lay sa 

“Don’t be vulgar, Emmy,” corrected her 
sister. 

“Vulgar! Thanks, Mrs. Kettle!” 

“Don’t wrangle, girls, but get your break- 
fast,” said Mrs, Marriott. ‘“ What was Emily 
saying ?”’ 

“Only that I feel sure Rosie’s beloved 
friend doesn’t mean to send her any more 
letters.” 

“Well, you can’t be sure, you know ; so 
don’t tease Rosie.” 

“ But 7 am sure, mamma,” said Emily. 

The entrance of their papa turned the 
conversation to other subjects. 
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Some timeafter this Mrs. Marriott, finding # 
good opportunity of a little quiet talk with 
Rosie, spoke to her about Mr. Ralph, and 
encouraged her to describe the way that his 
friendship with hercame about. She did not 
tease her, nor blame her for wishing to hear 
from him, but pointed out that in this great, 
busy world, people who had much to do with 
it had little time or thought to bestow on 
children, unless, indeed, they were their 
parents ; and then, of course, they were bound 
to look after them, without begrudging any 
amount of trouble. She had no doubt that 
Mr. Ralph was a kind man, whose benevo- 
lence led him to promise more than perhaps 
he was able to perform. He seemed to have 
important business of his own, and Rosie 
must not wonder if he did not spend his time 
in thinking about her ; and this all the more 
that he knew she was safe and well cared 
for, and of course quite happy. In fact, he 
was showing his confidence in the present 
state of things by not writing: he felt there 
was no occasion for sending a letter. Rosie 
must not think herself of guzfe so much im- 
portance. She could ask her uncle, if she 
liked, whether he thought she was altogether 
reasonable. Her aunt did not want to 
think her conceited, but really she was afraid 
her little niece did feel inclined to regard 
her own concerns as of more importance to 
the world than the world perhaps supposed 
them to be. If Mr. Ralph ever did come to 
London again, of course he would call, and 
if he found she had grown up a nice accom- 
plished girl, with proper principles and lady- 
like manners, he would be fully satisfied, and 
very grateful to her friends for relieving him 
from responsibilities which he would have 
found it awkward to fulfil personally. 

There was a considerable amount of 
worldly wisdom in this way of talking, and 
enough of truth in it to make Rosie feel 
that she might, perhaps, have been expecting 
too much. As she was humble enough 
about her own merits, she was vexed to 
think that her aunt perceived any signs of 
conceit in her, and she resolved for the 
future to say very little about her hopes and 
fears ; and even if Mr. Ralph never wrote to 
her again, to believe it was all for the best. 

Her aunt kissed her, and said, “ Brighten 
up, little girl ; we must make you one of us ; 


and we don't believe in sighing and sorrowing | 


in this house. 
are.” 

Yes, they were merry ; but it was a fitful 
kind of merriment. ‘They were always going 
about the house singing snatches of songs 

> 


Look how merry your cousins 








or laughing over some droll book, or chatting 
gaily with morning callers. Rosie had not 
gone with them yet.to any parties ; indeed, 
they never went to large ones themselves, as 
their mamma did not consider them old 
enough for full-blown gaieties; but when- 
ever they returned from certain dances for 
which she had seen them prepare with much 
excitement and anticipations of pleasure, she 
had generally noticed that they seemed cross 
and listless. She supposed they were tired ; 
but it could not be only that, for they were 
the: next day more snappish and ill-natured 
than usual, and often had disputes about 
something or other which had occurred on 
the previous evening, and which, to the one 
or the other of the sisters, had marred the 
perfection of their enjoyment. 

“Don’t you wish you were going with 
us?” they would sometimes ask Rosie. 

“ Well,no; I don’t think I do. I suppose 
it is all very nice, but you don’t always seem 
satisfied yourselves: after it is over.” 

“Grapes sour, eh, Rosie ?” said Emily. 

“Are they?” replied Rosie, laughing. 
‘Well, I must make haste and grow tall, and 
then I shall be able to reach them.” 

“You are growing tall, I think,” said 
Georgina. “You have shot up since you 
came here. You are quite as tall as Emily.” 

“That I am sure she is not,” said Emily, 
bluntly. 

“Don’t contradict your elders,” said Geor- 
gina. 

“ Elders, indeed !” said Emily. 

Georgina turned to her mother. 

‘*Mamma, don’t you think Rosie might 
go with us to the next dancing party? I 


should like-to show her a little bit of real- 


life.” 

“‘ Not yet,” said Mrs. Marriott, decisively ; 
“she is too young.” 

“Besides, she is such a baby,” said Emily. 

“ Be quiet, Emily,” said her mamma. 

“But she is. Imagine young Simpson 
coming up with his polite bow, and saying, 
‘Permit me to have the honour of your 
hand, Miss Jerram, for the next dance.’ 
Rosie would be sure to reply, ‘Oh, please, 
sir, I’ve been brought up in the country, and 
don't know how to dance.” 

Emily mimicked Rosie’s tone of voice, and 
Georgina laughed, but Mrs. Marriott said :— 

“For shame, Emmy; I won't have her 
teased. We shall soon get her out of her 
rustic habits, and then she shall go out; and 
take care she doesn’t eclipse both of you.” 

“If you thought so, mamma, you'd take 
care she did not go,” said Emily, spitefully. 
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“How old are you, Rosie?’ said her | clever and daring fellow, rather too reckless of 


aunt. 

“* Nearly fourteen,” said Rosie. 

““T thought you were older; you are so 
steady-looking. I suppose it comes from | 
living with my sister.” | 

“Mamma, how can you talk so?” cried 
Emily. ‘‘We always think Rosie very | 
young for her years. I don’t believe she | 
knows what receiving a compliment means. 
Why, I had a love-letter before I was thir- 
teen.” 

‘Well, don’t put such nonsense into her 
head,” said Mrs. Marriott, “I don’t think it has 
done you any good.” 

And so the time went on; and it was a 
good thing for Rosie that it was thought 
needful that her application to study should 
be closer than was requisite in her cousins, so 
that, although placed in the midst of a gay 
family, she was not at first drawn much into 
their gay life; at least, not out of the house, 
for she could not be quite excluded from the 
parties which they themselves gave, though 
she was shut out from them as much as pos- 
sible. The presence of the quiet thought- 
ful-looking child in her mourning dress would 
have led to more inquiries about her than 
her aunt cared for. 

And Mr. Ralph did not write ; at least, no 
letter reached Rosie, which of course meant 
the same thing; Rosie supposed it did. 
Twice, however, she had again been struck 
by the positive assurances of Emily that 
she was certain Rosie would never get 
another letter. The last time she said so 
Rosie said, “ Why are you so sure, Emily ?” 

‘She must be in Mr. Ralph’s secrets,” said 
Georgina. 

“Mr. Ralph?” said Mr. Marriott, looking 
up from the 7zmes. 

“ Rosie’s guardian, papa,” said Emily. 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Marriott, smil- 
ing, “my little niece has guardians enough 
here. By the way, though, she could not 
have a better guardian if she were in want of 
one, for I heard him spoken of the other day 
as a right down good fellow.”’ 

Rosie fixed her eyes eagerly on her uncle. 
“Dear uncle,” she exclaimed, ‘* who was 
it spoke about him ?” 

‘‘T forget,” said Mr. Marriott. ‘“ Oh yes, 
now I remember : it was last Monday, at the 
club. Captain Cunningham happened to 


mention him as a great traveller; I think he 
had met with him in North America.” 

“ Lately ?” said Rosie. 

“Oh no, several years ago, when we sent 
He said he was a 


our troops to Canada. 





his life, and sometimes bitter in his remarks, 
but most unselfish. Thought he had been 
soured by some trouble earlier on in life.” 

“Was that all, uncle?” said Rosie. 

“Yes, I think so. It only came up in 
discussing some question about American 
politics, and Captain Cunningham quoted 
Mr. Ralph’s opinion on the subject as that of 
a man well qualified to judge. He asked if 
I knew him, and I was obliged to say I did 
not, but that he was a friend of my wife’s 
sister. It is rather awkward, Bella,” he 
said, turning to his wife, ‘never to have met 
him. If he turns up again, you must get him 
here.” 

“Very well, George,” said Mrs. Marriott, 
indifferently. 

This was not much for Rosie to feed upon 
in her own thoughts, but it was still something 
to ponder over and be grateful for. It corro- 
borated her own private opinion of Mr. 
Ralph’s goodness, and made her still more 
resolved to grow up wise and good, so 
that when he did return he might be quite 
satisfied with his little girl. It would be a 
trial of faith and patience to go on endea- 
vouring to be a good girl without her dear 
auntie’s watchful love and ‘counsel, and the 
stimulus of Mr. Ralph’s approving smiles. 
But she knew it would be good for her ; her 
religion, as her auntie had often told her, 
ought to be one of principle, and not of mere 
feeling, and she must look higher than the 
guidance of dear earthly friends for the true 
regulation of her heart and conduct. She 
must learn to stand alone, with earnest prayer 
for “the wisdom that cometh down from 
above,” and resting herself on that perfect 
sympathy which fellowship with Jesus can 
always claim. 

And yet sometimes the poor child longed 
for a little sympathy from some fellow-pilgrim 
along the heavenward path. She had no one 
with whom to take sweet counsel, no, net 
even when walking to the House of God in 
company, for the company was that of 
persons who went to church with no more 
devoutness of feeling than if they were going 
to the opera. 


CHAPTER XXV.—ROSIE’S MISTAKE. 


WE must now pass over two years. During 
this time Rosie had made great progress in 
all the branches of knowledge which her 
aunt considered essential to a polite educa- 
tion, and she had grown up a fine tall girl 
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with considerable dignity of manner, tem- 
pered by the simplicity and sweetness’ which 
she had managed to keep unimpaired. Her 
uncle was proud of her—much more than his 
daughters quite liked : and her aunt acknow- 
ledged that the “little rustic” might now take 
her. place in society without discrediting her 
relatives. 

But though still simple, Rosie had learned 
to repress her feelings, so as not to be laughed 
at by her giggling cousins, and had become 
in that way more reserved. Besides, the 
absence of sympathy between them on reli- 
gious points had forced her into communings 
with her inner self. She “saw a hand they 
could not see,” she “heard a voice they could 
not hear,”’ and lived therefore much alone in 
her own world of spiritual realizations. She 
was always prompt to help any member of the 
family, and to put aside her own wishes for 
them, and they could not help liking her— 


. - | 
loving would be too strong a word for such | 
|heart of the susceptible maiden, and then 


fashionable persons,—and even praising her 
for her talents and industry; but they felt 
they did not altogether understand her, 
sometimes called her a strange girl. 

It was the afternoon of a fine day towards 
the end of summer, the three girls were sit- 
ting dressed in the drawing-room, waiting for 


and | 


Lady Jones to call for them and take them | 


to a féte at Twickenham. Mrs. 
suffering from a sore throat, and 
accompany them. 

“Tt is very kind of Lady Jones to chape- 
ron us,” said Rosie. 

“ Yes, you may think yourself lucky to go 
to your first real party under her ladyship’s 
wing.” 

“[ would rather aunt had been able to 
take me. It seems selfish for us to go out 
and leave her quite alone.” 


unable to 


“Oh, never mind me, I’ve only just begun | 


the first volume of Rowland Oliver's ‘ ‘bhree 
Wives, and the story looks so charmingly 
wicked that I dare say it will last me all the 
time you are away.” 

‘“‘Unless you go to sleep, mamma,” 
Emily. 

“ Here’s the carriage,” 
gina, as the sound of wheels was heard. 


said 


In another minute they were in the car-| 


Marriott was | 


iis the simple truth. 


exclaimed Geor- | 


| “TI only know his name. 


gina, “ where the greatest hero was a curate 
in blue spectacles.” 

“ He was a nice, good man,” 
warmly. 

Her ladyship raised her eyebrows, looked 
at the other girls, and smiled. 

“Only Mr. Fogo,” said Emily, replying to 
the smile, “(a mere bookworm, and old 
enough to be her grandfather. Some of us 
slightly altered his name, and called him old 
Fogey.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Lady Jones, “we must 
have curates, I suppose, and they must grow 
old; but this young lady must do better than 
lose her heart to a curate, whether old or 
young.”’ 

“ Her heart!” said Emily, laughing ; “why, 
Lady Jones, that was lost long ago.” 
“ Indeed! she has begun early. 

was it?” 


said Rosie, 


To whom 





It was a Mr. 
Ralph. He made a deep impression on the 
basely deserted her.” 

Rosie had grown proof to her cousin’s 
badinage, so she only smiled and said,— 

‘You must not believe all that Emily says : 
she has a special talent for what a story of 
Miss Edgeworth’s calls embroidery.” 

“How can you say so, Rosie?” said 
Emily, pretending to be angry. “ You know 
there’s no ‘embroidery’ about it, but that it 
Was not Mr. Ralph a 
great friend of yours ?” 

*¢ Js, not was,” replied Rosie. 

“Well, zs, then ; which shows your meek- 
ness under injuries ; for is it not a fact that 
he has ceased writing to you, and has never 
once called since you have been with us?” 

“Yes,” said Rosie, looking grave; “ but I 
have no doubt he has a good reason for it. 
Some day he will tell me how it was.” 

“ There, Lady Jones, see how faithful she 
is. The cruel man has left her to pine in 
solitude, and she won't have him scolded.” 

My dear,” said Lady Jones, looking round, 
and not speaking to any one in particular, 
“T am rather in the dark about this Mr. 
what did you call him?” 

“Ralph, Mr. Ralph,” said Emily. 

Rosie explained. “He is my guardian, 





riage, chatting gaily to the good-natured Lady | Lady Jones, and he went on the Continent 


Jones. 


| two years ago, and I suppose has not returned. 


“A sort of coming out for you, Miss | He was very kind to me when I was a little 


Jerram, I am told,” ‘said Lady Jones, with | girl. 


a smile, 
“Veg? 

little afternoon teas before.” 

“ And mild croquet parties,” 


| 
said Rosie, ‘“‘I have only been to} 


added Geor-' when they drove through Dr. 


That is all,” 

| ‘“Oh,”said Lady Jones,a little disappointed. 
And then the conversation changed and 
| went on in its usual kaleidoscopic forms ; and 
Moorstone’s 
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gates at Twickenham they were in a state of 
pleasurable excitement, ready to enter con 
amore into all the fun of the large and 
merry groups that were scattered about the 
grounds. 

Dr. Moorstone had been a physician with 
a large West End practice, but having gained 
an ample fortune, had retired to this pretty 
villa on the Thames, where he spent his time 
in growing roses and ferns. He was an 


amiable and generous man, and nothing | 


pleased him better than giving pleasure 
to his friends. He often threw open his 
extensive grounds, and gave such unlimited 
invitations, that his parties were thoroughly 
enjoyable, because in a gathering so large 
there were sure to be persons of wit and 
talent as well as of fashion. “I’ve made a 
feast and forgotten the salt ; do come,” was 
the style in which a letter to a great author 
or a well-known traveller was sometimes 
penned by him. 

Lady Jones and her young ladies soon 
fell in with lim. 

“Ah, Lady Jones, how do you do?” he 
said, in his hearty way ; “ and you, my dears,” 
he added, turning to Rosie and her cousins ; 
“very good of you to come and see an old 
man.” 

* You know the Miss Marriotts, Dr. Moor- 
stone, but I don’t think you have seen their 
cousin before. This is Miss Jerram, a new 
candidate for fashion.” 


The old man shook his head. “ Better 


stop at home and mend the stockings than | 


covet the smiles of fashion.” 

“T don’t want to be fashionable,’ 
Rosie, with a pleasant smile, “ but I am glad 
to come to-day because I have heard of your 
beautiful rosery.”’ 

“ And my ferns?” 

‘‘ Ves,” said Rosie, “‘I have heard of them 
too.” 

“Rosie has lived a good deal in the 


b 


country,” said Georgina, “and so her tastes | 


are rather rural.” 

“Keep them so, my dear young lady,” 
said the old physician ; “ the purest pleasures, 
ay, and the most lasting ones too, are those 
derived from country scenes and pursuits.” 

Other visitors now approached and claimed 
Dr. Moorstone’s attention, and Lady Jones 
and her young charges strolled away into the 
winding garden walks, where the constant 
surprises of secret dells and leafy nooks 
excited Rosie's delight, and drew forth naive 
remarks which amused her more experienced 
companions. - It was difficult to startle their 
well-bred repose. 





“ Here is the fernery,” said Emily, as they 
came to a shady part of the garden, “and 
here is a gloomy little arbour, if you want to 
rest and meditate your last dying speech and 
confession. I'll leave you here for a time, 
if you like, for I couldn’t stay here, with all 
that dark foliage and that trickling water 
which is running down behind the arbour ; I 
should soon be in the dumps.” 





said | 


“‘T won’t ask you for so much self-sacrifice,” 
said Rosie, turning away from the fernery ; 
|“ I had better keep with you perhaps.” 
ie. Oh, as to that, I am not afraid you'll be 
|lost. Oh, here’s our host himself, and bring- 
\ing some lady to look at his ferns.—Dr. 
| Moorstone, here is my cousin dying to know 
| all about. your ferns, but it is so dismal here 
that we dare not stop any longer, and we are 
|afraid that somebody will spirit her away if 
| we leave her behind.” 
| The strange lady smiled, and before Dr. 
| Moorstone could reply, she said in a pleasant 
| voice, “I have come to see these splendid 
| ferns ; perhaps you will leave her in my care, 
|and I will bring her to you afterwards.” 
| Thanks, you are extremely good,” said 
|Georgina. ‘“ But won’t it trouble you?” 
| “Not in the least,” she said, good- 
| humouredly. 
| “4u revoir, Rosie,” said Emily as she 

hastened away with her sister and Lady 
| Jones, glad to have shaken off Rosie for a 
time, so that they might seek out some of 
their gayest friends, and be able to rattle on 
as much as they pleased. 

Rosie’s new companion was a Mrs. Reeve, 
a quiet, serious-looking lady. She spoke in 
a winning way, but with a slight touch of 
melancholy in her voice, which awoke an 
answering chord in Rosie’s sensitive breast, 
|and drew her sympathy towards the lady. 

Dr. Moorstone led the way through his 
fernery, stopping now and then to point out 
some rare species, and to tell them whence 
}and how it had come to him. 
| “This fern,” said he, “is rather a rare 
|specimen. Barnett gave it me. He said he 
|thought of my enchant for ferns when he 
was abroad, and he treasured up a few and 
managed to bring them home safely. I 
wonder where he is now? I suppose you 
have not met him lately, Mrs. Reeve ?” 

“* Not for some years,” replied Mrs. Reeve, 
with a sigh. 

“ Ah,” said Dr. Moorstone, “there’s no 
reckoning on his movements. He’s worse 
than a comet, for, irregular as that is, we can 
tell in what year it will return; while our good 
friend comes and goes in a very lawless 
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manner. I have no reason for imagining | 
him to be in England, and yet it would not | 
surprise me if he were to suddenly emerge 
from behind that tree. And now I am going 
to leave you two to chat together. When 
you are tired you can join the gay world 
again. 

“The gay world! there’s no real pleasure | 
in it,” said the lady, more as if talking to 
herself. Then, rousing from her half-soli- 
loquy, she turned to Rosie and said, “ Don’t 
let me sadden your young heart. You must 
be gay while you can.” 

“I don’t want to be gay,” replied Rosie, 
seriously, “I don’t think it is intended that | 
we should find happiness here.” 

The lady looked surprised. ‘You are 
very young to talk in that way. You can 
know scarcely anything of the world yet, if 
you will excuse my saying so.” 

“‘ Not much, certainly,” said Rosie. “ This 
is the first great party I have ever been to. | 
I don’t think I shall care much about parties. 
But I do know what trouble means.”’ 

“You?” said the lady, with a half-smile. 

“Yes, 1 lost the dearest auntie in the 
world. She was like a mother to me. And 
another friend died who used to talk about 
good things to me. And I sometimes feel | 
very lonely.” 

‘“‘ And are you very unhappy then?” 

“Oh no, not unhappy. But I think [| 
should be if I had sought for my best happi- | 
ness from earthly sources. I have a pleasant | 
home with my uncle and aunt and cousins: 
they are very kind to me ; but they do not 
care about what I care most.” 

Rosie checked herself, for she did not 
want to seem to censure her relatives. 

“TI understood your cousins to say that 
you used to live in the country ?” 

“ Yes, till the last two or three years. J 
was very fond of the country; but my auntie | 
died, and my guardian thought it best for me 
to come to my aunt in London.’ 

“And do you often see your guardian?” | 

“Very seldom. In fact, not since he} 
brought me to London. He is like the Mr. 
Barnett that you and Dr. Moorstone were | 
talking about, always travelling on some im- | 
portant business, and he has not been in| 
London for a long time.” 

“Suppose we go towards the house now, | 
my dear,” said Mrs. Reeve. 

So they left the fernery, and walked along 
the shady path which fringed the lawn. The | 
evergreens were high, and concealed them 
very much from the view of the people | 
passing across the open space. ‘Their way | 


/ which they saw among the trees. 


led them behind a garden seat placed close 
to the hedge on its other side, and just as 
they came behind it, a gentleman sitting on 
the seat said, “ Hush!” in a low tone to 
another gentleman, and then relapsed into 
complete silence, trying, as it seemed, to 
catch the words which Rosie was just then 
saying to her new friend. The two ladies 
were walking very slowly, and happened to 
come to a standstill, attracted by something 
They 
kept up their conversation, however, and the 


| eavesdropper heard a good deal of it, seem- 


ingly much to his satisfaction. 

At last the long winding walk was ended, 
and Rosie and Mrs. Reeve came out on to 
the spacious lawn. In the distance they saw 
Dr. Moorstone and another gentleman cross- 
ing it. 

** Dear me!” 
can that gentleman be? 
some one I have seen before. 
do believe it is Mr. Barnett ! 


exclaimed Mrs. Reeve, “ who 
He is very like 
Why, really I 

Look, Miss 


| Jerram! the great traveller we were convers- 
| ing about.” 


Rosie did look; and although the two gen- 
tlemen were at a considerable distance, there 
was something about the figure and deport- 
ment of Dr. Moorstone’s friend which made 


her heart beat violently, she could scarcely 


tell why. It seemed to bring back her 
recollections of her dear friend Mr. Ralph. 
But no, it was foolish to think so: this was 
not Mr. Ralph ; this was Mr. Barnett, as she 
had just been told. Why should she feel so 
strangely affected by the sight ? 

Just as their steps brought them almost 
near enough to distinguish faces they saw 
Mr. Barnett shake hands with Dr. Moorstone, 
and, what seemed rather singular, the doctor 


| held his hand tightly, laughing all the time, 


evidently trying to detain him. However, 
they saw Mr. Barnett pull his hand away and 
retreat in an opposite direction with a rapid 
step. 

When they reached Dr. Moorstone he 
called out, ‘Here, you two ladies, what 
repelling magic do you possess? Barnett 
has just dropped down from the skies, and 
the moment he saw you coming he took 
fright and said he couid not stay a moment 
longer, but had business in town. Business 
in town at this time of night! Pshaw! 
What can he mean by it?” 

So it was only Mr. Barnett, and Rosie 
had been so silly as to mistake him for 
somebody else. So she said to herself, won- 
dering how she could have made such a 

















mistake. 
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PAPER COLLARS, WRISTS, & FRONTS, CHAMBERLAIN'S 
FOR QPHTHALMIC OINTMENT. 


FOR THE CURE OF 


LADIKS, Inflammation, Specks, Films, and Other Externay 
tes ‘ lids, 
G E N T L E M E N ’ In a. — phprcney eter ae specific, 


» succeeding after the treatment of the most eminent praotitioners 
Tareas AND YOUTHS. had signally failed. 





Sole Proprietor, 


Samples of the best JAMES HOLLINGS, 
maa — sent | 4 HANOVER TERRACE, PECKHAM. 
or Six Stamps. Sold in Pots, Thirteenpence Halfpenny each. 


~The “THOROUGH” WASHER. 


Since a good Washing Machine has now become the most important labour-saving machine in all well 
appointed households and as there are no other machines wherein such great differences exist in their 
merits, it behoves intending purchasers to be careful in selection, 

The “Thorough”? Washer is now daily replacing machines which their unfortunate owners 
have been deluded into buying through seeing the notorious ico-juggling pertor , Or i 
machine trials (?) at the various agricultural shows, with doctored clothes and water. 

On its first introduction in 1871 it at once took the first place, and has never yet met with a maker 
who dare compete with it in the only rational trial (and such an one has never yet taken place) viz.,—one 
wherein all should be supplied from one common stock of clothes and water, This fact is suggestive, 

The ** Thorough’ Washer will do several times more work than any other, ocoupies no more 
room than an ordinary wriuging machine, and is easily worked by a child seven or eight years old. 


It will soon repay its cost in the saving of soap alone, 

















‘ Catalogues free on Application to 
"5 THE “THOROUGH” WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, 


= BURNLEY, LANCASHIRE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S nweLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY G 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, © ption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
From LorD Francis ConynGHam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868, 
‘Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J, Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne trom Mr. Davenport, and has found 
ita most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have balf-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address,” 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, 
to the effect that Cholera bas been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLOKODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, lst December, 1504, 

CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATION, 
Cavtion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W, PaGE Woop stated that Dr. COLLIs Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that 

















the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is 
on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russel! Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Just published, 12th thousand. In cloth, gilt edges, 1s. A NEW SERIES of 8-page Tracts in Large Type. 
As a Packet of 12 Tracts, 6d. Ina packet, 4d. ; in cloth, Siapence. 
Words of Consolation, Pardon, & Hope: | WORDS OF MERCY ANDPEACE; 
A MANUAL FOR THE TRIED AND SoRRoWFUL, &C, BEING 
ae of APPEALS, SRIPTURE TEXTS, AND HYMNS 
Short Appeals, Scripture Readings, Prapers, anvd 
Serone tor Silene dae FOR DIFFEREN T CLASSES. 
“ —______—_—_—— Contents :—Is Jesus your Friend ?—Are you a Friend to 
London: Witt1aM Macrntosu, 24, Paternoster Row. Jesus?—Have you True Peace?—Do you read the 
Bible ?—Why so Careless ?—When the comes! 


SPECIMEN OF THE TYPE. 


“Blessed are they that 
hear the word of God, and 
keep it.”—Luke xi. 28, 
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ONE FOLD of Kay & Richardson’s New 
Patent ALBERT CRAPE is AS 
THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make, is 
MUCH CHEAPER, and WEARS BETTER !! 







Sold by Drapers everywhere. 
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THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH Always Sloane 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 
JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES,—SIXPENCE EACH, 


EIGHTEEN BRILLIANT COLOURS. 





“The process being so clean and simple, any young lady could begin her experiment on a 
ribbon or feather. The thing would be worth trying from motives of economy.”— Vide 
“* Cassell’s Household Guide,” March, 1870. 


VIOLET. 
A 6d. Bottle in hot water will dye 12 yards of Bonnet Ribbon in five 
minutes. 
A 6d. Bottle will dye a Shetland Shawl in five minutes. No boiling required. 
A 6d. Bottle will dye Six Ostrich Feathers or an Opera Cloak. 


VIOLET. 
A 6d. Bottle mixed in hot water makes half a pint of brilliant VIOLET 


JUDSON’S DYES. 
18 Colours, the best of which are Magenta, Violet, Mauve, Crimso:, 
Lavender, Pink, Orange, Purple, Canary, Slate, Cerise. 
Ask your Chemist for Jupson’s Dyes. Wholesale of Patent Medicine 
Venders, or of DANIEL JUDSON & SON, London, S.E. 
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153. 18s., 21s., 303., 40s, and 60s. the set, with ONE PROFIT ONLY between the P1 
Book of Rules. ducer and Consumer, and that Profit bas 


A First-rate Full-sized Set. for 30s. upon the. understanding that all goods; 
to be paid for when ordered, or upon 
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Frgland on prepayment. livery : 


INK in one minute, Most elegant ink for Ladies. Of Chemists everywhere. 
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